PAPER  CUPS  AND  PAPER  FOOD 
CONTAINERS 

WPB  L-336 


FIBER  SHIPPING  DRUMS 


DOGWOOD 


furniture 


MAHOGANY,  PHILIPPINE  MAHOGANY 
AND  ALBAROO 


:IRIC  LIGHTS 
PB  L-7I 


AGAIN  IN  1945 


LEADS  THE  FIELD  IN  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

At  tlie  enJ  of  tlie  first  6  montlis  o  f  1945  liere  is  tke 
record^  of  retail  store  newspaper  advertising  in  whicli 
ANY  trand  of  rayon  is  featured. 


BEMBERG 

1,880,830 

BRAND  -A’  . 

.  .  .  .  1,467,284 

’B’  . 

.  .  .  .  885,318 

“  ’C’  . 

.  .  .  ,  342,944 

'D”  . 

118,566 

’E’  . 

.  .  .  .  61,320 

”E"  . 

.  .  .  .  34,622 

'0"  . 

.  .  .  .  4,144 

’ir  . 

.  .  .  .  1,386 

WE  OF  BEMBERG  FULLY  APPRECIATE  THIS  INDISPUTABLE 
EVIDENCE  THAT  THE  NAME  "BEMBERG"  IS  A  TREMENDOUS 
HELP  IN  SELLING  ANY  RAYON  MERCHANDISE. 


compiled  llte  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  of  \ew  York 


AMERICAN 


CORPORATION 


261  Fifth  Avtnms.  Nsw  York  Ih,  N.  Y. 


BEMBERG  ii  tke  registered  trade-mark  of  tke  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATIO 


o 


‘ry  Cannon  Sheet  ad  aims 
light  at  these  gals.  And  when 
ire  setting  np  your  postwar 
emotional  plans — count  ’em  in! 


CANNON 


Made  by  the  Makers  of  Cannon  Towels  and  Hosiery  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


For  Victory  Buy  U.  S.  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 
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Goods  Will  Not  Sell  Themselves — We  Need  Salesmanship! 


The  end  ot  hostilities  in  the  Pacific  has 
precipitated  us  suddenly  into  that 
transition  period  which,  during  the 
war  years,  we  all  foresaw.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  now  to  isolate  any  business  organization, 
perhaps  even  any  individual  enterprise,  which 
during  those  years  of  war  did  not  do  consid¬ 
erable  thinking,  planning  and  talking  about 
what  they  must,  and  would,  do  in  the  postwar 
period. 

There  were  ever  so  many  splendid  plans 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  postwar  era  and 
usher  us  into  a  condition  where  every  man  and 
woman  would  have  a  good  job  and  prosperi¬ 
ty  would  be  high,  and  universal  throughout 
the  nation. 

W^e  have  as  yet  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
planners  will  go  forward  with  the  hne  plans 
that  were  prepared,  or  that  they  will  prove 
effective  in  helping  to  meet  the  grave  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  us. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  the 
time  ive  looked  forward  to  has  overtaken  us 
and^  while  our  preparations  may  work  well 
in  the  future,  we  now  are  confronted  by  the 
need  for  action  at  once! 

The  ^V^ar  Production  Board— with  com¬ 
mendable  realism— has  hastened  to  remove 
one  restrictive  regulation  after  another  as  a 
means  of  freeing  enterprise  and  speeding  re¬ 
conversion.  Manufacturers  in  many  lines 
are  hard  at  work  on  their  reconversion  tasks 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  record  time 
we  shall  again  have  a  large,  and  increasing, 
stream  of  durable  goods  flowing  from  the 
factories  to  the  market  place. 


It  has  been  the  general  assumption  that 
because,  during  the  war,  new  automobiles, 
new  tvashers  and  refrigerators,  and  many 
other  durable  goods  of  lesser  bulk  but  equal 
importance  have  not  been  obtainable,  they 
would  when  available  be  snapped  up  by  a 
hungry  people  as  fast  as  they  could  be  turned 
out.  Economists  have  pointed  to  the  great 
savings  of  the  public  as  assurance  that  the 
purchasing  pmver  to  make  this  jjossible  would 
be  there. 

Somehow,  all  of  this  optimism  seems  to 
have  created  the  impression  that— with  the  war 
over— these  things  would  sell  themselves.  Aj)- 
parently,  salesmanship  woidd  not  be  needed. 
This  is  the  idea  which  seems  to  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  Office  of  Price  .\dministration  in 
the  determination  of  its  policies. 

The  OPA  policies  have  been  built  upon 
the  assumption  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
get  the  goods  produced.  To  insure  this,  OPA 
has  half  recognized  the  need  of  making  pro¬ 
duction  attractive  to  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  Niggardly  increases  bearing  some 
distant  relationship  to  the  increase  in  materi¬ 
al  costs  and  basic  wage  rates  are  to  be  allowed 
the  manufacturers  to  provide  what  OPA  calls 
“the  prospect  of  a  profit.”  Thus,  grudgingly, 
OP.\  does  recognize  that,  so  far  as  manufac¬ 
turing  costs  are  concerned,  they  will  not  fol¬ 
low  the  same  pattern  as  in  1942. 

As  OPA  allows  these  price  increases  to 
manufacturers  to  encourage  production, 
however,  retailers  and  wholesalers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  absorb  them.  Clearly  enough,  this 
policy  shows  that  Chester  Bowles  does  not  be- 
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This  laugh’s  on  you-and  worth  it! 


SOMEWHERE  in  the  South  Pacific,  American  boys  are 
getting  a  laugh.  A  much-needed  laugh  that  helps 
their  morale.  A  laugh  your  money  helps  to  buy — when 
you  pve  to  your  Community  War  Fvmd. 

For  part  of  every  dollar  you  ^ve  goes  to  the  U.S.O. 
and  helps  send  the  U.S.O.  camp  shows  overseas.  And, 
with  the  millions  of  men  now  idle  in  occupied  territories, 
the  need  to  keep  up  their  morale  is  greater  than  ever. 
That’s  why  the  army  has  asked  the  U.S.O.  to  quad¬ 
ruple  its  activities.  And  why  your  money  is  needed  to 
help  bring  to  some  lonely  G.  I.  a  touch  of  home — the 
familiar  face  of  Joe  E.  Brown — the  friendly  voice  of 
Frances  Langford — the  dancing  feet  of  Fred  Astaire. 

Another  part  of  your  money  is  spent  right  here  at 
home,  to  help  servicemen’s  families  keep  living  decently, 
united  in  happiness  and  health.  Still  another  part  helps 
cheer  our  merchant  seamen  in  distant  ports  of  the  world. 


And  it  helps  relieve  hunger  and  sickness  and  suffering 
among  our  fighting  allies. 

This  is  a  great  imited  cause.  And  because  the  needs 
are  so  many  and  so  great,  give  generously — give  more 
than  you  gave  last  year.  Make  your  gift  as  big  as 
your  heart. 

Give  generously  to 

Your  Community 
War  Fund 

Representing  the  National  War  Fund 


z'  . 
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tilt*  selling  end  ol  the  ettniomy  retjttircs 
eiK  i»in;igt*iiieiit.  A  (Jovermnent  [xilicy  which 
alldws  increases  in  price  to  inantihu  tnrers  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tuts  down  the  margins  ot 
those  who  must  sell  the  prodticed  goods  can 
mean  only  that  those  who  framed  it  loere 
convinced  that  ^oods  would  sell  themselves 
and  no  salesmanshif)  would  he  necessary. 

Actnally,  it  w’onid  he  intelligent  to  adopt 
exat  tiv  the  contrary  view,  riianks  to  the  de¬ 
mands  ol  the  war,  the  prodtictixe  tapacity  ol 
Amerit  an  inditstry  has  been  increased  at  least 
10  to  aO  per  cent.  This  has  been  catised  by 
increases  in  the  ntnnher  ot  plants,  by  enlarge¬ 
ment  ot  others  and  by  itnproved  methods  ot 
prodtu  tion  which  provided  the  short  <  ttts 
war  necessity  dictated. 

I’lider  these  conditions— once  reconversion 
has  progiessetl  even  part  way— it''^  easy  to 
foresee  that  we  shall  have  the  greatest  increase 
in  the  production  of  wanted  merchatidise  in 
all  of  otn  history  as  a  nation. 

Sttch  jmihlems  as  the  producers  may  face 
can  he  more  or  less  readily  solved.  There  is 
an  ahnndance  of  capital  seeking 'investment-. 
There  soon  will  he  an  almost  tinlimited  reser¬ 
voir  of  availatile  latior.  Nearly  all  material 
supplies  will  he  abundant.  Technical  skill 
has  athanced,  not  retrogressed. 

.\11  this  great  new'  jirodtiction  mtist  he  sold 
into  constimption,  if  the  mills  and  factories 
are  to  maintain  the  |)rodtiction  levels  of  which 
they  are  capable.  W'ho  is  to  do  the  selling 
job?  \V'ho  is  to  indtice  the  ptthli(  to  constnne? 
W'ho,  in  the  face  of  traiisitional  unemploy¬ 
ment.  is  going  to  hire  the  frightened  dollars 
out  of  pcH'kets  and  hanks  and  tomato  cans,  in 
order  to  mo\e  the  increased  prodtiction  away 
trom  factory  Hoors  and  into  the  homes  of  con¬ 
sumers? 

The  htirden  of  this  job— the  most  im}x)r- 
tant  job  of  all— will  fall  tipon  all  of  those 
whose  oblig*ation  is  to  advertise  and  sell.  In 
this  class,  most  prominent  is  the  retailer. 
Dtiring  this  war,  retailers  have  fared  pretty 
well  on  the  profit  side,  if  one  considers  the 
matter— as  ()P.\  does— before  taxes.  No  one, 
however,  can  say  that  retailers  have  been 
coddled  bv  (iovernment  dtiring  these  war 
years.  Retailing  early  was  classified  as  a  non- 
essential  occupation  and  while  every  effort 
was  njade  to  encotirage  manufacturing,  as  it 
should  have  been,  the  retailer  lost  his  experi¬ 


enced  people,  and  his  service  and  his  selling 
rapidly  deteriorated.  , 

In  the  days  of  war  scarcities,  ctmsumers 
did  not  expet  t  normal  service  and  real  sales¬ 
manship  was  tiot  necessary.  The  woman  who 
needed  bed  sheets  and  had  reason  to  suspect 
they  cotild  be  prtK tired  from  a  tertain  store, 
(otild  not  be  driven  away  by  lack  of  courtesy 
or  poor  salesmanship,  or  anything  else. 

People  wanted  merchandise  and  would 
put  up  with  whatever  cotiditions  were  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  get  it.  (amsetpiently,  serv- 
ite  and  salesmanship  passed  out  of  the  stores 
.ind  operating  percentages  declined.  This  was 
responsible  for  the  large  increase  in  retail 
|)rotits,  which  the  (iovernment  promptly 
taxed  away. 

To  plan  now  for  snccessftil  entry  into  the 
jKistwai  fnttire  as  thoiigh  these  conditions 
((itdd  (otitintie  is  not  intelligent.  With  a 
liberal  supply  of  goods,  cotisuniers  no  longer 
will  concern  themselves  about  getting  their 
share.  I'lie  store  will  have  to  w<h>  them,  (ais- 
tomarv  serx  ices  xvill  have  to  be  restored.  Sales¬ 
manship  becomes  more  im|>ortant  now  than 
ever  before,  because  the  entire  hope  of  sectir- 
ing  consumption  for  the  huge  prodtiction  of 
goods  necessary  to  provide  employment,  de¬ 
pends  u)K)n  the  ability  to  sell. 

Some  manufacturers  are  xvise  enough  to 
reali/e  this.  The  carpet  industry,  for  example, 
for  iTianv  months  has  been  xvorking  on  jilans 
to  help  increase  the  efficiency  of  selling  in  re¬ 
tail  stores.  The  maniifactiirers  and  their 
orgaiii/aiion— the  (’arpet  Institute— have  been 
spentling  real  money  in  the  making  of  surveys, 
the  study  of  selling  methods  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  plans  to  aid  retailers  to  .sell  more  floor 
coxerings. 

The  re-attainment  of  selling  efficiency  is 
not  going  to  be  an  easy  matter,  and,  for  that 
reason  it  is  most  important  that  no  time  be  lost 
in  getting  down  to  the  job. 

So  important  xvill  selling  be  as  the  only 
means  of  getting  the  economy  rolling  and 
maintaining  it  at  high  speed,  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  sav  that  any  retailer  who  does 
not  clear  the  decks  of  the  accumulated  rubbish 
of  the  xvar  period  and  get  right  down  to  the 
big  job  before  us,  xvill  be  doing  worse  than 
neglecting  his  own  best  interests.  The  man 
or  xvoman  xvho  fails  to  sell  xvill  be  something 
close  to  an  economic  traitor. 
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LIFE  has  more  readers  every  v 
than  any  other  magazine . . . 

LIFE  sells  your  customers . . . 


They  leant  what’s  new  in 


LIFE 


Upswept  coiffures  have  reached  their  ze¬ 
nith  with  the  topknot  hairdo  recently 
reportetl  in  LIFE’s  “Mo«lem  Living”  sec¬ 
tion.  The  new  fa«l  is  a  culmination  of  a 
style  cycle  tliat  began  nine  years  ago  when 
a  few  women  who  make  style  their  busi¬ 
ness  timorously  began  brushing  up  tlieir 


hair  from  neck  and  shoulders.  Now  at  the 
top,  women’s  tre.sses  have  no  place  to  go 
but  downward  again.  Every  week  i'i.tMM),- 
000  intelligently  curious  Americans  read 
LIFE  to  find  out  about  all  kinds  of  things 
.  .  .  from  “sun  guns”  an<l  atomic  hoiiibs 
to  “Harvey”  and  French  bathing  suits. 


life’s  recent  story  on  what  teen-age 
boys  do,  eat,  and  wear!  This  was  just 
one  of  four  LIFE  window  tie-ins  at 
Macy’s  during  a  five-week  period. 


Handel  Brothers  is  enthusia.Htic  about 

LIFE  and  LIFT^  tie-ins  generally. 

“Since  its  inception,”  says  Sidney  J. 
Natkin,  Vice-President,  “LIFE  has  been 
a  powerful  .selling  medium  for  Mandel's. 
We  tie  in  with  LIFE  at  every  potisible 
opportunity,  and  the  results  make  us 
feel  that  everybody  reads  the  magazine.” 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Natkin.  Bui  not  quite 

everybody  .  .  .  just  i22,UUO,UOO  people 
every  week. 


Look  what  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  did  for 
their  famous  Macy’s  Youth  Center  with 
this  window  display  tieing  in  with 


LIFE  LINES 

to  Retailers 


il 

il 

lM  r 

Mb 

iii'fc. 

3 

Tavom  Home  Products’  advertuing  in 

LIFE  sends  customers  looking  for  Tav¬ 
ern  in  the  stores  and  reminds  customers 
to  buy  when  it  is  used  in  a  counter  dis¬ 
play,  as  it  is  by  the  Tavern  Shop  at 
Mandel  Bnithers,  in  Chicago. 

.M  iss  .\nna  Wood,  the  director  of 
Mandel’s  Tavern  Shop  shown  above, 
has  been  with  Tavern  for  seven  years. 


yfUteiMiS 


PIPEI  PITIIl 


Join  the  Merchant’s 
Paper  Patrol.  The 
shortage,  coupled 
with  increased  de¬ 
mands  in  the  Pacific, 
makes  the  paper 
situation  acute. 

The  WPB  points  out  it  is  a  patriotic- 
duty  of  merchants  to  CMscperate  with  this 
paper-saving  drive  and  to  their  own  self- 
interest  as  well,  sinc^e  paper  salvage  will 
result  in  more  containers  fur  the  package 
goods  which  merchants  sell. 
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The  First  Month  of  Peace 

The  great  age  of  distribution  opened  on  August  14. 

1945.  Retailing  sees  itself  as  the  instrument  by  which 
peacetime  prosperity  can  be  created  and  maintained. 


Now  the  war  had  ended,  and 
retailers  faced  the  big  ques¬ 
tion:  Were  they  prepared  to 
meet  vvliat  they  had  eloquently  de¬ 
scribed  for  nearly  four  years  as 
their  “postwar  responsibilities.'” 
Like  the  rest  of  the  country,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  a  little  lightheaded  as 
they  watched  WPB’s  speedy  un¬ 
winding  of  red  tape.  Their  ex¬ 
asperation  with  OP.\’s  cost  absorp¬ 
tion  theories  was  a  more  familiar 
feeling— in  a  world  incredibly  re¬ 
turning  to  normal  OP.A  stubbornly 
continued  to  mix  a  dash  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque  with  every  spoonful  of 
common  sense.  .\s  long  as  that 
agency  remained  in  existence,  mer¬ 
chants  could  be  sure  of  enough  fa¬ 
miliar  headaches  to  make  them  feel 
at  home  in  the  peacetime  world. 

Questioned  about  long-range 
policies,  retailers  showed  earnest 
awareness  of  the  key  part  the  dis¬ 
tribution  system  must  play  in  a  bal¬ 
anced  economy,  though  they  varied 
in  their  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
initiative  that  stores  should  assume. 
One  or  two  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
spotlight  turned  too  glaringly  on 
retailing  as  a  creator  of  jobs.  But 
others  agreed  with  Malcolm  P. 
McNair  (whose  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  appears  in  this  issue)  that  re¬ 
tailing  has  a  giant  reconversion  job 
of  its  own  on  hand,  one  that  must 
be  accomplished  without  lagging. 

As  to  the  immediate  future,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  there 
should  be  no  unloading  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  no  cancellation  of 
orders.  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
president  of  the  .Association  and 
president  of  the  Namm  Store, 
Brooklvn,  voiced  the  tvpical  opin¬ 


ion  of  NRDCiA  retailers  when  he 
said: 

“Retailers  should  refrain,  above 
all  things,  from  speculating  in  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  dismal  consequences 
that  resulted  from  such  speculation 
following  the  last  war  are  ttx)  fresh 
in  our  memories  to  ret|uire  further 
illustration. 

“Retailers  should  not  fail  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  and  all  merchandise  for 
which  purchase  orders  have  been 
given.  There  should  be  no  cancel¬ 
lation  of  existing  orders,  provideti 
that  the  vendor  is  able  to  fulfill  his 
part  of  the  contract.” 

.As  to  order-placing  and  expan¬ 
sion,  Major  Namm  said:  “Retailers 
should  plan  for  an  increased  volume 
of  business  approximating  40  per 
cent  more  than  was  achieved  in 
1940.  It  is  only  through  increased 
volume  that  additional  jobs  can  be 
provided.” 

•A  Bulletin  survey  brought  the 
following  reactions  from  other  key 
retailers: 

Saul  Cohn, 

President,  City  Stores  Co.: 

►  The  great  task  of  retailing  is  to 
handle  itself  in  a  way  which  will 
appeal  to  the  present  thinking  of 
the  .American  people.  Customers 
will  want  quality  and  price.  They 
will  want  to  know^  more  about  what 
they  are  buying  and  they  will  look 
for  goods  which  are  in  keeping 
with  their  real  wage  income. 

We  are  living  in  a  unit  turnover 
economy  in  which  the  flywheel  must 
be  faster  than  ever  before.  Every 
practice,  both  in  production  and 
distribution,  must  be  headed  in  the 
direction  of  creating  more  jobs 


through  better  selling  and,  there¬ 
fore,  adequate  spending  on  the  part 
of  the  .American  people. 

We  must  know  more  about  what 
[x:ople  think— both  the  customer 
and  the  employee— and  in  exploring 
the  field  of  human  relations,  we 
will  get  rich  rewards. 

Since  the  distribution  of  our 
national  income  will  progressively 
widen  the  middle  income  groups 
and  will  also  improve  the  position 
of  the  group  which  has  the  lowest 
income,  our  obligation  is  not  only 
to  “sell  more  goods  for  less  money,” 
but  to  “sell  more  goods  to  more 
people  for  less  money.” 

Sargent  F.  Eaton, 

The  Howland  Dry  Goods  Co.: 

►  I  think  we  may  go  through  a 
period  when  our  problems  will  be 
somewhat  difficult,  but  not  really  as 
difficult  as  operating  under  a  war¬ 
time  economy  with  its  Govern¬ 
mental  restrictions.  I  think  after 
this  period  we  will  have  about  five 
years,  or  possibly  more,  with  very 
good  business.  Certainly  if  we 
couldn’t  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
our  country  after  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  it  has  just  put  on  in  war  affairs, 
we  are  rather  hard  to  convince. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  we  will 
be  freed  from  all  Governmental  re¬ 
strictions  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  After  all,  it  was  a  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  that  created  our  coun- 
trv,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  had  Ixjtter  stick  to  it.  Of 
course  we  would  have  some  head¬ 
aches,  but  they  wouldn’t  compare 
with  the  headaches  that  we  would 
h.ave  if  we  continued  under  the 
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Sales  and  Profit  Prospects 

By  Paul  H.  Nystrom, 

President,  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association 

Re  TAIL  sales  in  new  g<KKls  will  probably  run  very  high,  ai 
least  until  supply  catches  up  with  demand.  G(mk1s  of  sub¬ 
standard  qualities  are  likely  to  meet  increasing  sales  resistance 
and  may  eventually  require  considerable  markdowns. 

There  is  no  g(K)d  merchandising  sense,  however,  in  any  general 
prentature  unloading  of  such  goods.  The  reconversion  processes 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  conditions  will  undoubtedly  proceed 
fairly  rapidly,  but  at  best  it  w'ill  take  varying  amounts  of  time 
running  from  a  few  weeks  up  to  many  months  to  get  a  steady  How 
of  new  and  better  quality  goods.  In  most  lines  such  supplies  will 
not  be  available  in  adequate  quantities  before  well  into  1946. 

The  total  retail  sales  volume  is  likely  to  continue  fairly  high. 
There  will  be  some  gCMxls  whose  sales  may  fall  off,  but  such  sales 
are  likely  to  be  counterbalanced  by  increasing  sales  of  automo¬ 
biles,  tires,  gasoline,  lumber  and  building  materials,  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances,  furniture  and  other  heavy  materials. 

However,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  individual  stores  that  have 
enjoyed  excellent  sales  during  the  past  three  years  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  Fhe  total  retail  sales  enjoyed  up  to  the 
present  time  by  stores  that  have  weathered  the  war  are  from  now 
on  likely  to  be  shared  by  an  increasing  number  of  retailers..  .At 
the  onset  of  the  war,  with  the  draft,  the  demand  for  workers  for 
war  w’ork,  and  the  changes  in  population  in  some  centers  drained 
of  workers,  a  large  number  of  prewar  retailers,  estimated  at  from 
350,000  to  400,000,  w'ent  out  of  business.  Naturally  the  sales  that 
these  stores  would  have  enjoyed  went  to  the  remaining  stores. 
It  is  now  known  that  a  gcxKl  many  returning  service  men  and  some 
war  workers  will  go  into  the  retail  trades.  It  is  estimated  that 
within  a  year  after  the  ending  of  the  war  there  may  be  at  least 
500,(K)0  more  retail  stores  in  operation  than  there  are  as  of  the 
present  date.  These  new  stores  will  pick  up  business  which  in  the 
main  will  reduce  the  sales  volume  tif  present  retail  stores. 

Even  if  retail  volumes  were  to  remain  as  at  present,  but  with  a 
return  to  former  standards  of  service,  the  retail  stores  of  this  coun¬ 
try  will  require  an  increase  of  probably  20  to  25  per  cent  in  per¬ 
sonnel.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  people  employed  is 
likely  to  raise  the  exptenses  of  retail  store  operation  very  con¬ 
siderably.  Despite  all  controls,  wages  in  retail  stores,  in  common 
with  other  trades  and  industries,  have  gone  up  considerably. 
Hours  of  work  as  well  as  hours  of  store  operation  have  declined 
without  reductions  in  wages.  Many  people,  including  many  retail 
merchants,  do  not  yet  apparently  know  how  much  their  wage 
costs  have  risen.  The  pressure  for  higher  wages,  especially  at  mini¬ 
mum  levels,  still  continues.  Wage  costs  are  likely  to  go  still  higher. 
It  is  inevitable  that  retail  expense  rates  should  rise  above  their 
phenomenally  low  wartime  rates.  It  will  be  surprising,  indeed,  if 
retail  stores  are  able  to  maintain  their  jx>stwar  sales  at  expense 
rates  comparable  to  their  prewar  rates. 

The  retailers  of  this  country  will  do  everything  in  their  pow'er 
to  assist  in  the  reestablishment  of  a  sound  {leacetime  economy. 
They  will  give  employment  to  more  than  a  million,  possibly  two 
million,  more  workers  during  the  jjostwar  period.  ^Vith  the  con¬ 
tinued  maintenance  of  price  controls,  with  the  determination  of 
the  OPA  to  force  retailers  to  absorb  increases  in  the  costs  of  goods, 
the  problems  of  the  retailers  during  the  next  year  look  both  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult.  How  they  will  be  met,  I  don’t  know',  but 
that  retailers  will  do  their  part  in  meeting  them  properly  and  in 
the  public  interest  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 


present  control. 

Bernard  F.  Gimbel, 

Gimhel  Bros.: 

►  I  here  can  be  no  t|uesti«)n  but 
that  the  retailing  industry  as  well 
as  all  other  industries  is  now  called 
upon  to  prove  the  efficaev  of  the 
capitalistic  system  under  which  our 
economy  operates.  In  my  opinion 
retailing  recognizes  its  ol)ligations 
and  will  successfully  meet  the  test. 

Jay  Iglauer, 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co.: 

►  Merchants  should  lx-  warned 
that  the  impulse  to  cancel  large 
(piantities  of  orders  Ixcause  of  a 
tem|M)rary  slunq)  in  volume  due  to 
the  reconversion  peritnl  should  lx 
resisted,  for  it  can  residt  only  in  a 
shortage  of  needed  goods  in  stock 
when  normal  volume  resumes  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it 
will. 

Arthur  Cl.  Kaufman, 

Gimbel  Bros. — Philadelphia: 

►  W’e  fully  recognize  our  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  full 
employment  and  making  our  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  prosperity  the  jxo- 
ple  of  our  country  fully  deserve. 

With  this  in  view,  our  activities 
will  revolve  around  four  important 
points  among  others; 

1.  I'o  see  to  it  that  the  memlxrs 
of  our  staff  who  joined  the  .Armed 
Forces  return  to  satisfactory  work 
in  our  organization. 

2.  To  streamline  our  o|xration 
so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  narrow  the  spread  between 
the  prcKiuction  line  and  the  price 
across  the  counter,  thereby  passing 
on  to  the  people  of  .America  the 
benehts  of  the  new  prcHfuction 
technitjues  developed  in  the  last 
few  years. 

3.  I'o  pioneer  in  presenting  to 
the  people  in  .America  the  many 
new  prcxlucts  our  scientists  and 
manufacturers  will  produce  which 
will  make  for  even  higher  standards 
of  .American  living,  and  thus,  fuller 
employment. 

4.  To  handle  the  reconversion  of 
our  stocks  from  wartime  varieties 
and  quantities  to  peacetime  stand¬ 
ards  in  a  sane,  sensible  manner,  and 
without  in  any  way  encouraging 
unwise  liquidation. 

.America  has  emerged  from  the 
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war  far  and  away  the  greatest  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  and  it  behoo\es 
retailers  to  Ire  conscious  of  this  new 
and  greater  responsibility,  and, 
thus,  tiirough’ intelligent  leadership 
raise  retailing  to  a  new  and  greater 
position  in  the  distribution  of  the 
world’s  g<x)ds. 

Leon  Mandel, 

Matulel  Bros.: 

►  The  problem  of  the  retailer  post¬ 
war  is  the  same  as  the  problem  of 
the  retailer  prewar  or  during  war. 

As  buying  agent  for  the  public,  he 
must  secure  for  the  individual  (us- 
tomer  the  best  merchandise  that  is 
available  and  sell  it  at  a  fair  price. 
Thus  he  fulfills  his  function— and 
can  maintain  his  sales  volume. 

The  tremendous-  shortages  that 
exist  today  in  the  civilian  economy 
should  not  make  his  immediate 
task  too  difficult.  .After  these  short¬ 
ages  have  been  filled,  the  progress 
of  industry  in  supplying  new  mer¬ 
chandise  should  continue  to  help 
solve  the  problem.  Above  all,  the 
good  merchant  will  remember  that 
he  is  a  part  of  the  community  and 
that  by  offering  jobs  and  making 
jobs,  he  also  makes  sales. 

The  store  that  employs  a  thou¬ 
sand  people  has  not  only  a  thou¬ 
sand  customers  immediately,  but  if 
its  employees  feel  the  store  is  a  part 
of  their  lives,  each  one  may  influ¬ 
ence  the  purchases  of  ten  to  fifty 
prospective  customers.  So  each 
store  may  consider  itself  as  serving 
a  communitv,  the  size  of  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  number  of  satisfied 
employees. 

The  returning  ex-service  man 
will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  mold¬ 
ing  public  opinion  in  every  com¬ 
munity,  so  if  retailers  give  first  pri¬ 
ority  to  this  problem  of  the  ex- 
service  man— they  may,  in  so  doing, 
help  solve  their  own  problem. 

-Morton  J.  May, 

The  May  Dept.  Stores  Co.: 

►  Retailing  faces  its  greatest  op¬ 
portunity.  Never  w-as  there  a  time 
in  U.  S.  history  when  so  many  p>eo- 
ple  had  so  many  dollars  and  needed 
so  many  things.  They  have  the  de¬ 
sire  to  buy.  They  need  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  g(X)ds.  It  is  definitely  up  to 
American  retailers  to  step  out  and 
do  a  sound,  aggressive  selling  job. 

{Continued  on  page  18) 


The  Retailer  and  Re-Employment — 
What  Does  Job-Making  Mean? 

By  Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.  ' 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  The  Hecht  Company 

WFlE  I  HER  retailing  can  maintain  the  sales  volume  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  postwar  job  requirements  is  just  about  as  close 
to  the  sixty-four  dollar  cjuestion  as  anything  anyone  could  con¬ 
jure  up.  If  there  is  an  answer,  I  Irelieve  it  lies  in  the  general 
economic  recouveision,  rather  than  in  the  distributive  structure. 
It’s  true  that  sales  volume  makes  jobs,  just  as  jobs  make  sales 
volume;  but  IxJth  depend  on  factors  far  beyond  the  control  of 
the  retailer  himself. 

*  «  # 

I'he  simple  process  of  padding  payrolls  will  not  keep  up  sales 
volume,  no  matter  how  desperately  the  retailer  might  strive  to 
absorb  the  tremendous  manpower  supply  which  will  shortly  be 
available.  Cycles  of  prosjx'rity  and  depression  do  not  start  with 
business,  nor  with  the  retail  payroll.  They  start  with  the  consumer 
pcKketbook,  and  this  always  involves  a  definite  psychological 
factor. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  speed  with  which  all  civilian  in¬ 
dustry  can  get  the  wheels  turning,  to  take  up  the  slack.  Various 
sections  of  the  country  will  fare  in  various  ways.  I  question 
whether  any  over-all  prediction  could  be  made  to  fit  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  In  sonie  cities  the  problem  is  likely  to  be  acute.  In 
others,  the  solution  may  be  far  simpler.  The  full-employment  bill, 
and  its  settlement,  will  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  subject;  and 
the  efficient  execution  of  the  bill,  in  whatever  form  it  is  finally 
adopted,  may  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the  answer. 

*  «  « 

I  don’t  doubt  for  a  moment  that  retailing  in  general  is  fully 
conscious  of  its  responsibilities  in  the  problem.  Certainly,  an 
awareness  of  the  nation’s  security  and  stability  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  by  retailefs  throughout  all  the  war  years;  and  there  is  no 
reason  now  to  doubt  that  the  same  effort  and  brains  will  be  put 
to  work  to  maintain  the  p)eace  we  have  bought  so  dearly. 

This  applies  not  only  to  the  re-employment  problem,  but  as 
well  to  all  of  the  problems  facing  the  retailer  in  the  postwar  period 
.  . .  and  there  certainly  will  lie  plenty  of  them.  One  thing  is  certain: 
Retailing  can  absorb  only  the  manp>ower  necessarv  to  conduct  its 
business  on  a  sound  and  efficient  basis.  Deliberate  extravagance 
never  pays  off,  whether  in  meeting  job  requirements  or  in  any 
other  administrative  operation. 

«  *  * 

Sound  business  principles  must  regulate  the  retailer's  state  of 
mind,  no  matter  how  deeply  we  are  affected  by  the  emotional  and 
humanitarian  side  of  the  problem.  Any  other  course  would  result 
in  widespread  abuse  of  payroll  control,  with  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequences. 

*  *  # 

It  would  indeed  be  a  rash  merchant  who  would,  at  this  point, 
venture  any  but  the  most  general  forecast,  and  then,  the  viewpoint 
would  be  more  or  less  an  assumption,  based  upon  all  of  the  outside 
economic  factors  involved.  The  problem  is  not  primarily  one 
that  belongs  to  the  retailer,  although  his  resf)onsibility  is  definite 
and  undebatable.  His  course  must  be  charted  in  accordance  with 
the  direction  in  which  the  nation’s  economic  wind  is  blowing.  He 
cannot  guide  the  re-employment  ship  alone— he  can  merely  help 
to  keep  it  steady. 
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Retailing  Holds  the  Key  to  Prosperity 

By  Malcolm  P.  McNair 
Harvard  Business  School 


Robert  Roos, 

Roos  Bros.,  Inc.: 

►  Victory  ortcrs  us  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  challenges  of  all  time.  Roos 
Bros.,  believing  in  the  future  of  this 
country  and  of  the  West,  already 
has  important  expansion  plans  in 
progress.  An  imjmrtant  part  of 
these  plans  is  a  new  store  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Sacramento,  capital  city  of 
Calitornia. 

One  of  the  motivating  reasons 
for  this  new  store  is  to  create  ad¬ 
ditional  jX>sitions  of  executive  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Ijoth  returning  vet¬ 
erans  and  those  who  have  made 
good  while  in  acting  positions  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years. 

Another  important  announce¬ 
ment  Roos  Bros,  has  made  is  to  its 
manufacturers.  No  Roos  Bros,  or¬ 
ders  for  merchandise  will  be  can¬ 
celled  because  of  the  ending  of  the 
war.  Roos  Bros,  orders  always  have 
lieen  and  always  will  be  “firm”  or¬ 
ders,  but  we  believe  this  policy  more 
inijwrtant  today  than  ever.  This  is 
a  step  which  should  be  taken  by  the 
distributive  industries  of  .\merica. 
It  will  steady  re-emj)loyment,  help 
stiimdate  recovery,  and  give  the 
manufacturer  an  opportunity  to 
gear  himself  more  (piickly  to  peace¬ 
time  production. 

The  best  way  we  can  show  our 
worthiness  in  these  months  ahead 
is  to  ilo  the  verv  best  job  we  know 
how.  .\nd  .\merica  does  know  how. 
We’ve  proved  it  by  winning  tlie 
victory.  We  can  sol\e  the  over¬ 
powering  problems  ahead  of  us  by 
straight  thinking  and  by  sticking  to 
that  good  old  .\merican  spirit  of 
“let’s-get-it-done”. 

Jay  D.  Runkle, 

Crowley,  Milner,  6*  Co. 

►  From  the  retailer’s  viewpoint,  we 
must  accept  the  challenge  that 
“jobs  depend  on  sales,”  or  that 
“sales  make  jobs.”  rhereforc,  re¬ 
tailers  must: 

1.  .Sell  more,  not  less. 

2.  Do  a  more  effective  promotional 
job. 

3.  Do  a  far  better  sales  training  job. 

4.  Do  a  better  merchandising  job 
to  reduce  the  necessity  for  such 
heavy  markdowns,  which  will 
enable  stores  to  maintain  a 
profitable  gross  margin,  even 
with  a  lowered  markup  percent- 
age. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 


The  retail  trade  must  think, 
and  boldly  act,  in  terms  of 
expansion .  Prewar '  methods 
cannot  possibly  handle  the 
planned  output  of  industry. 

The  resjjonsibility  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  toward  a  high  level  of 
|x)stwar  emplovment  is  two¬ 
fold:  it  is  both  to  expand  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  distribution 
and  to  facilitate  such  a  How  of  goods 
and  services  to  consumers  as  will 
keep  our  economy  in  high  gear. 

Expansion  of  employment  in  dis- 
tril)ution  will  tak.'i  place  inevital)ly 
up  to  a  certain  jjoint.  Fhe  distri¬ 
bution  and  ser\  ice  trades  have  been 
tlenuded  of  manpower  during  the 
war  years.  The  shift  from  factories 
back  into  stores  and  service  busi¬ 
nesses  is  going  to  be  marked,  not 
only  iK'cause  war  plants  are  clos¬ 
ing  and  stores  need  help,  but  be¬ 
cause  many  persons  who  have  been 
running  lathes  or  drill  presses 
actually  would  prefer  to  be  selling 
shoes  or  furniture  or  dispensing 
gasoline  from  pumps  in  a  filling 
station.  lurthermorc,  mmurous 
returning  servicemen  are  going  to 
want  to  be  iiT  business  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  means  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  jjersons 
o|x-rating  small  retail  or  service  es¬ 
tablishments.  .\lso,  with  a  rising 
standard  of  living  there  comes  an 
inevitable  tendency  for  propor¬ 
tionally  more  people  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  distribution. 

But  the  merely  automatic  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  trends  and  tendencies 
will  not  of  itself  be  sufficient.  It  is 
up  to  the  management  to  make  jobs 
attractive  with  respect  to  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions,  to 
enhance  the  social  prestige  of  em- 
|)loyment  in  retail  enterprise,  and 
to  develop  education  and  training 
for  careers  in  distribution  on  a  sub¬ 
stantially  broader  basis.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  in  these  ways  that  retailing 
can  Ixst  accept  its  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  jobs.  In  addition.  large 
enterprises  in  the  distributive  field 
must  recognize  a  scxial  obligation 
to  maintain  a  business  environment 
in  which  there  are  ample  op[X)rtu- 


niiies  lor  small  concerns. 

Even  more  important  .than  all  of 
this,  however,  is  the  indirect  res|M)n- 
sibility  of  retailing  for  jobs.  People 
have  been  talking  glibly  about  the 
war-demonstrated  capacity  of  our 
economy  to  produce  $200  billions 
annual  national  output,  but  they 
have  been  paying  little  attention  to 
the  fact  that  nearly  SKK)  billion  of 
this  amount  has  been  going  to  a 
single  customer,  the  Government, 
and  consecjuently  has  not  had  to 
pass  through  the  machinery  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution.  Now  that  the  iin- 
jxn  tance  of  the-Government  as  the 
primary  customer  of  industry  is 
rapidly  subsiding,  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  must  be  prepared  to  handle  a 
substantially  larger  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  gcMKls  than  during  the  war 
period. 

Obviously  this  step-up  in  the  size 
of  the  physical  job  of  retail  distri¬ 
bution  means  that  more  people  and 
more  facilities  yvil!  be  reejuired.  Re¬ 
tailing  must  therefore  enter  on  a 
program  of  expansion,  an  expan¬ 
sion  yvhich  yvill  involve  not  merely 
an  increase  in  the  existing  types  of 
facilities  but  will  involve  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  types  of  distributive 
institutions.  Ehis  cpiantitative  side 
of  the  picture  is  important,  but  it 
would  be  a  \ery  serious  mistake  to 
fasten  attention  exclusively  upon 
it.  We  cannot  just  automatically 
produce  and  distribute  more  gtKuls. 
Ca»nsumer  demand  is  not  merely 
an  abstract  ecpiation  in  terms  of 
number  of  people  employed,  hours 
cvorketl,  wage  rates,  income,  buy¬ 
ing  poyver.  and  so  on.  It  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  specific  items  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  a  demand  yvhich  frequently 
must  be  stimulated,  educated,  and 
developed. 

Not  only  the  merchandise  but  the 
demand  for  it  freciuently  must  lx 
created.  These  creative  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotional  functions 
of  retailers  must  receive  encyrmously 
greater  attention  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead  if  the  desired  high  level 
of  employment  is  to  be  reached  and 
maintained.  And  it  is  at  this  level 
that  the  chief  responsibility  of  retail 
distribution  for  jobs  in  the  |K)stwai 
world  must  lie  recognized. 
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At  a  V-J  Day  conference,  J.  A.  Krug,  IVPB  chairman,  discusses  the  prompt  revocation  of  production  controls. 


How  Soon  and  How  Much? 

When  will 


reconversion  goods  reach  retail  shelves? 
Here  are  reports  from  manufacturers  in  many  lines. 


is  a  crucial  dillerencc  aiul  one  man  added:  “Certainly  if  of  this  as  well  as  all  other  wartime 
•n  the  lirst  reappear-  manufacturers  will  need  it,  distri-  restrictions  on  business.] 
of  long-missing  mer-  bution  channels  will  also  need  it,  1  he  following  reports  from 
;1  the  full  supply  that  and  I  cpiarrel  vigorously  with  any  manufacturers  give  their  general 
y  meet  pent-up  con-  s<h(M)l  of  thought  suggesting  that  impressions,  as  of  late  .\ugust  and 
and.  I  hk  lii’i.i.KTiN  distribution  channels  should  handle  early  .SeptemlK-r,  of  merchandise 
facturers  in  a  number  any  possible  manufacturers’  in-  prosjK'cts: 
n  that  steatly,  adecjuate  treases  in  price  at  no  profit.” 
d  be  a  reality.  Most  of  \Vhere  Sl.AP  operated,  manufac- 
eared.  were  a  little  tin-  turers  were  not  in  a  jxisition  to  do 
he  emphasis  newspaper  much  predicting.  On  the  fabric 
)laced  on  the  early  re-  situation  generally,  J.  A.  Krug, 
of  prewar  goods.  Re-  (  hairman  of  the  WPB,  submits  an 
they  said,  would  not  lx;  encouraging  report  which  appears 
.’n  out  affair,  by  any  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
the  manufacture  and  W’PB  in  its  w'holesale  lifting  of 
of  electric  refrigera-  regulations  would  have  enjoyed  re¬ 
stockings  and  sewing  voking  L  85,  but  here  the  agency 
ould  take  a  little  time,  t  an  into  a  question  of  price  control. 

-prediction  was  a  grad-  The  ()P.\  feared  the  revocation 
l'  in  supply,  reaching  would  l)e  inflationary.  The  differ- 

I  the  first  and  second  ence  of  opinion  went  all  the  way 
19  lb,  and  greatly  en-  down  the  line,  some  manufacturers 

var  goals  later.  wanting  it  retained  for  a  short  time 

every  industry  convert-  and  some  wanting  it  lifted  immedi- 
ir  work,  price  questions  ately.  [The  same  situation  existed 
o  be  settled  with  the  among  retailers.  For  example, 
le  manufacturers  said  NRDG.A’s  Vendor  Relations  Com- 

II  production  was  estab-  mittee  expressed  approval  of  its 
lime  and  competition  temporary  continuance  (along  with 
r  prices  down  near  pre-  L-219) ;  but  the  .Association’s  Com- 
But  all  found  the  need  mittee  on  Government  Regulations 
price  increases  urgent,  was  in  favor  of  prompt  revocation 


APPLIANCES 

►  I  am  confident  the  appliance  in- 
ilustry  will  lx;  highly  aggressive  in 
this  reconversion  period;  but  we 
cannot  discount  the  fact  that  the 
conversion  problem  of  this  indus¬ 
try  is  most  acute. 

It  takes  the  full  impact  of  all 
manufacturers  before  consumer 
availability  reaches  a  very  sizable 
\olunie.  It  is.  therefore,  iny  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  that  it  will  lx;  the 
first  or  second  cpiarter  of  next  year 
before  consumer  availability  is 
actually  ringing  cash  registers  wfth 
any  degree  of  regularity. 

The  appliance  industry  is  hoping 
to  keep  prices  as  near  prewar  levels 
as  possible.  The  question  of  price 
Ixrils  down,  of  course,  to  labor. 
When  and  where  this  levels  off, 
only  time  can  answer  but  labor  de¬ 
termines  not  only  the  fabrication 
cost  of  the  finished  product  but  also 
the  cost  of  everv  item  of  material 
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that  goes  into  it.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  of  steel,  coal,  cotton  or  any 
raw  materials  basically  fluctuate  in 
relation  to  labor,  and  the  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  fabrication  and  assembly. 

I  can  hazard  this  guess  about 
prices— and  it  is  only  a  guess— that 
to  compensate  the  manufacturer 
and  his  distribution  channels  for 
their  increased  costs,  a  minimum  of 
15  per  cent  increase  in  retail  prices 
appears  to  Ite  necessary.  Certainly  if 
manufactnrers  will  need  it,  distri¬ 
bution  channels  will  also  need  it 
and  1  tpiarrel  vigorously  with  any 
sch(K)l  of  thought  suggesting  that 
distribution  channels  should  hand¬ 
le  any  |K)ssible  manufacturer’s  in¬ 
creases  in  price  at  no  profit. 

— T.  J.  Newcomb, 

IV estinghouse  Electric  Appliance 
Dimsion 

*  «  * 

►  Roberts  R:  Mander  started  last 
December  to  make  sure  that  when¬ 
ever  V’-f  Day  arrived  we  would  be 
ready  to  transfer  onr  working  force 
into  producing  quality  gas  and 
electric  ranges  without  loss  of  a 
single  productive  man  hour.  When 
our  remaining  war  contracts  were 
(ancelled  on  .\ugnst  17,  we  im¬ 
mediately  shifted  every  workman 
on  to  stove  production. 

We  feel  sure  that  by  Octfiber  we 
shall  l.'e  producing  at  the  rate  of 
one  third  of  onr  ultimate  postwar 
objective.  By  December  we  shall 
lie  producing  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
cent  of  our  ultimate  postwar  objec¬ 
tive,  and  by  spring  of  1940  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  prcKlucing  gas  and  elec- 
tric'ranges  at  100  per  cent  of  our 
postwar  goal.  That  postwar  goal 
involves  more  than  doubling  our 
jirewar  output. 

.-\s  to  prices,  most  retail  dealers 
know  that  OPA  now  permits  the 
range  manufacturer  a  12  per  cent 
increase  o\er  lowest  prices  (j noted 
during  the  base  period  of  January 
1,  1941  to  June  15th  of  that  same 
year.  Shotild  increasing  material 
and  lalior  costs  warrant  a  change  in 
that  formula  we  feel  sure  ()P.\  will 
j)ermit  necessary  adjtistments.  At 
this  point  we  have  insufficient  pro¬ 
duction  experience  under  postwar 
conditions  to  estimate  whether 
changes  will  be  necessarv. 

Our  company  plans  to  continue 
its  prewar  policy  of  selling  directly 
to  the  retail  dealers  and  department 
stores  in  areas  where  distributor 


franchises  were  not  in  existence. 
Frankly,  we  believe  that  the  de¬ 
partment  stores,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  “missed  the  boat”  in  the  pre¬ 
war  range  selling  field.  However 
we  are  counting  on  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  catch  the  boat  in  the 
postwar  period.  Perhaps  no  class 
of  retail  dealer  has  as  many  natur¬ 
al  advantages  for  doing  a  good 
range  selling  job  as  have  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

— R.  S.  Agee, 

Roberts  ir  Mander  Stove  Co. 

BEDDING  • 

►  .\  large  and  as  far  as  I  can  see 
nearly  adequate  supply  of  many 
l.edding  products  has  been  avail¬ 
able  to  consumers  for  a  large  part 
of  the  war  period.  I'he  cover  situa¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  the  greatest 
limit  on  increased  supply  since  cot¬ 
ton  mattresses  can  take  up  the  gap 
on  inner-springs.  Steel  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  has  not  been  fully  released,  and 
wheti  it  is  there  is  the  prospect  of 
job-training  to  build  production  of 
inner-spring  and  sofa  bed  units, 
bc'd  springs,  etc.,  back  to  their 
former  supply.  It  woidd  be  my 
guess  that  a  full  production  of 
sj)i  ing  products  will  not  be  reached 
until  the  second  tpiarter  of  1946. 

Before  the  w'ar  there  were  geti- 
erally  narrow  profit  margins  on 
most  sleep  equipment  items,  and 
materials  constituted  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  direct  cost.  I'he  increases 
that  have  occurred  in  fabrics,  cot¬ 
ton,  accessories,  atid  lumber  and 
cartons  for  packing  will  l)e  followed 
by  the  increased  prices  OP.\  has  al¬ 
ready  allowed  on  mattress  spring 
units.  Because  certain  costs  are 
standard  on  almost  any  priced 
mattress  (i.e.,  the  carton,  tape, 
labor  cost  on  any  pre-built  job)  the 
stpieeze  is  tighter  on  the  lower 
priced  numbers,  and  there  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  have  to  be  greater 
proportionate  increases  in  the  low¬ 
er  priced  brackets.  Mattress  makers 
are  worried  about  OPA  policies. 

.\s  to  the  price  levels,  there  will 
probably  be  lots  of  $39.50  inner- 
springs,  and  many  above  that  price 
range  made  by  manufacturers  who 
were  not  in  this  field  bsffore.  De¬ 
spite  OP.\,  I  believe  that  the  high- 
.  er  priced  mattresses  and  sofa  beds 
will  predominate  in  quantity  until 
such  time  as  a  competitive  search 
for  business  forces  prices  into  the 


lower  levels.  In  the  mattress  field, 
cotton  felts  will  continue  to  supply 
the  demand  for  lower  priced  mat¬ 
tresses. 

— Robert  K.  Mason 

[Note:  Mr.  Mason,  now  with  VVal- 
lace-I.indeinan,  Inc.,  was  an  executive 
of  the  Spring-Air  Co.  until  recently.] 

*  *  * 

►  It  is  t(K)  early  yet  to  make  any  ac¬ 
curate  estimate  of  how  sexm  cover¬ 
ings  and  steel  wire  will  be  available 
•  in  sufficient  volume  to  enable  us  to 
furnish  dealers  with  substantial 
ipiantities  of  innerspring  mat¬ 
tresses.  W’e  are  hopeful  that  lie- 
tween  now-  and  the  first  of  the  year 
supplies  will  become  available  so 
that  production  may  be  gradually 
stepped  lip’ to  a  reasonable  volume. 

Costs  of  all  materials  and  lalior 
have,  of  course,  increased  material¬ 
ly  since  last  innerspring  mattresses 
were  manufactured,  and  it  is  going 
to  Ik?  necessary,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  OPA,  to  find  a  way  to 
price  new  jiroduction  on  a  fair 
basis  for  all  concerned.  We  sincere¬ 
ly  hope  that  this  can  l)e  worked  out 
at  an  early  date  so  that  everyone 
will  know  what  to  figure  on  and 
so  that  production  will  not  be  held 
up. 

— C.  F.  Pearce,  .Jr., 
Serta  Associates,  Inc. 

BLANKETS 

►  We  have  fteen  supjjlying  our  re¬ 
tail  stores  on  the  allotment  system 
ihroughont  the  entire  war,  in 
quantities  as  large  as  possible  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  production  for  the 
Government.  We  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  our  second  allotment  offer 
this  year,  and  this  has  now  been 
entirely  taken  up.  It  is  possible  that 
a  further  small  (piantity  may  be¬ 
come  available  for  regular  Fall  sell¬ 
ing,  and  these  will  be  offered  to 
Chatham  distributors  as  soon  as 
the  quantity  is  known.  We  liopn; 
that  1946  will  see  a  free  market. 

— Thomas  J.  Sheehe, 

,  Chatham  Mfg.  Co. 

CORSETS 

►  Since  the  surrender  of  Japan, 
over-optimistic  speculation  as  to 
how  soon  long-felt  shortages  may 
be  relieved  has  brought  floods  of 
incpiiries  from  retailers  and  buying 
offices  to  the  Corset  and  Brassiere 
-Association  of  America  and  the  -As¬ 
sociated  Corset  and  Brassiere 
Manufacturers,  Inc. 
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This  is  no  time  ior  retailers  to 
iiululge  ill  wishiiil  thinking  about 
the  t\pes  ol  merchandise  which  will 
he  available  for  the  balance  of  1945. 

Ihe  factors  which  in  Janitary 
caused  [iredictions  that  1945  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  corset  and  brassiere 
industries  would  lie  no  larger  than 
1914  production  are  still  operating. 
The  trade  forecasts  made  early  in 
the  year  still  hold  good,  regardless 
of  erroneous  reports  to  the  con- 
trarv  from  uninformed  sources  out¬ 
side  the  trade  since  V'-j  Day. 

Trade  sources  estimate  that  four 
to  six  months  from  now  (.\ugust 
24)  there  may  be  appreciable  sup¬ 
plies  of  two-way  stretch  garments 
available,  if  no  unexpected  hazards 
as  to  materials  develop.  Any  more 
o|)tiinistic  forecasts  should  not  be 
accepted  at  face  value  but  should  be 


checked  with  reliable  trade  author¬ 
ities. 

— Max  Kops,  Jr.,  ' 
Kops  Bros.,  Inc. 

President,  Corset  &  Brassiere 
Association  of  .4  meric  a 

[Noik:  .Vpparently  plagued  by 
rumors  that  tw'o-way  stretch  luxury 
garments  would  Ix’  back  on  the 
market  by  November,  the  Corset 
and  Brassiere  .Association  declared 
on  September  1 1  that  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  such  garments  would  have 
to  wait  on  mcxli  heat  ion  of  M.AP. 
“While  manufacturers  are  now 
freed  from  regulation,  which  form¬ 
erly  restricted  their  buying  of  ma¬ 
terials,”  the  association  said,  “they 
are  not  freed  from  the  price  regu¬ 
lation  which  determines  what  types 
of  garments  they  may  produce  .  .  . 
Because  of  the  intricacies  of  existing 


price  regulations,  some  manufac- 
tiuers  are  now  allowed  to  make 
two-way  stretch  garments  of  pre¬ 
war  types,  while  others  may  not. 
I'his  means  that  some  garments  of 
the  much  desired  types  are  now 
available  and  that  more  will  be 
available  shortly,  but  still  in  such 
small  quantities  that  they  will  not 
begin  to  supply  the  demand. 

“FoundatioH  garments  prtKluced 
(hiring  the  next  several  months  will 
be  notably  superior  in  quality  to 
those  which  have  been  produced 
earlier  under  wartime  restrictions. 
I  here  will  still  Ix'  necessary  differ¬ 
ences  in  styling  ftetween  these  gar¬ 
ments  and  prewar  luxury  types,  but 
the  new  supplies  will  reflect,  in 
tlieir  improved  fit,  comfort  and 
serviceability,  the  marked  recent 
(Continued  on  pnf'e  7b) 


Reconversion  Plus  Expansion 


Here  are  the  first  1946  Kelvinators  commg  off  the  line  at  the  Grand  Rapids  Plant.  Cheerful  witnesses: 
Dr.  L.  A.  Philipp,  chief  engineer;  C.  J.  Coward,  director  of  advertising  sales  promotion;  O.  L.  Currier, 
Grand  Rapids  plant  manager;  R.  .4.  DeVlieg,  vice  president  in  charge  of  manufacturing,  and  C.  T.  Law- 


son,  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales. 

I'he  Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  introduce  new  assembly  tech- 
iiitjues  in  the  appliance  field  and  move  its  entire 
refrigerator  assembly  operation  to  Grand  Rapids 
as  part  of  an  aggressive  program  designe(i  to 
l)(M)st  its  appliance  prcxluction  and  sales  to  more 
than  l,10t),(K)0  units  yearly,  it  was  stated  by 
(ieorge  W'.  Mason,  President.  Heretofore,  Kelvi- 
nator  and  Leonard  cabinets,  built  in  Grand 
Rajiids,  were  shipped  to  Detroit  for  assembly. 


The  new  Kelvinator  and  Leonard  manufactur¬ 
ing  program.  Mr.  Mason  continued,  calls  for  the 
expenditure  in  Grand  Rapids  of  approximately 
.'5I2,4()0,000  in  the  next  few  months,  new  construc¬ 
tion,  wholesale  changes  in  pnxluction  proced¬ 
ures  and  substantial  increases  over  pre-war  em¬ 
ployment  levels.  The  program  is  moving  at  a 
pace  which  indicates  that  production  by  late  next 
Spring  w’ill  be  at  a  rate  50  per  cent  higher  than 
the  1941  output. 
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Retail  Price  Control  and  Reconversion 

By  Chester  Bowles 

The  OPA  administrator  considers  retailers  unduly  disturbed 
about  the  cost  absorption  formula.  Price  control,  he  says, 
will  end  sooner  than  they  seem  to  expect;  and  he  offers  the 
argument,  too,  that  cost  absorption  will  be  required  on  not 
more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  1941  total  production  of  goods. 


ACME 


Chester  Bowles 


peace  lor  wliitli  Aineri- 

I  cans  fought,  worked  and 
hoped  jjermitted  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  to  drop  or 
ease  a  nuinber  of  its  ratioiiitig  and 
price  regulations.  I’hese  actions 
were  taken  with  thorough  consid¬ 
eration  of  their  effect  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  scene.  So  it  must  be  with  all 
future  OPA  actions.  Many  of  the 
inflationary  forces  which  existed 
when  the  OPA  was  created  by  Con¬ 
gress  unfortunately  still  exist  even 
though  the  final  armistice  of  this 
war  has  been  signed.  These  forces 
will  be  strong  for  a  critical  period 
during  the  time  of  reconversion. 

I  know  the  great  burden  which 
price  control  and  rationing  has  add¬ 
ed  to  the  retailers’  job.  I  will  be 
glad  when  the  load  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  lifted.  But  I  think  that 
burden  is  slight  compared  with  the 
mounting  costs,  scramble  for  goods 
and  bankruptcies  that  woidd  fol¬ 
low  a  premature  lifting  of  all  price 
control  and  rationing.  Retail  busi¬ 
ness,  which  in  many  cases  is  small 
business  with  low  reserves,  would 


be  the  first  and  probably  the  hard¬ 
est  hit  should  a  full-fledged  infla¬ 
tion  get  under  way.  It  is  at  the  re¬ 
tail  counter  that  the  decrease  in 
ihe  buying  power  of  the  people  is 
first  fell,  and  that  decrease  is  the 
inevitable,  disastrous  aftermath  of 
inflation. 

Release  of  price  controls  is  a 
matter  of  proper  timing.  Emphati¬ 
cally,  I  do  not  mean  that  price  con¬ 
trol  in  general  or  on  particular 
items  should  continue  a  day  longer 
than  is  netessary.  Price  control  is 
not  a  part  of  a  normal  peace-time 
economy,  but  it  is  an  essential  pro¬ 
tection  for  retailers  and  everyone 
else  during  the  abnormal  economic 
period  created  by  the  war. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  too  that  the 
list  of  items  which  we  have  exetnpt 
from  price  control  is  a  pre-V-J  Day 
list.  Many  more  items  and  types  of 
g<K)ds  are  now  being  considered  for 
exemption. 

Within  groups  of  goods,  certain 
specific  items  have  already  lieen 
exempt  from  control.  About  250 
specific  items  have  been  exempt 
from  such  groups  as  jewelry,  house¬ 
hold  accessories,  housewares,  sport¬ 
ing  goods,  photographic  etpiip- 
ment,  furniture,  professional  ginnls 
and  coin  operated  machines.  I  he 
list  of  items  will  lengthen  rapidly 
within  these  classifications  and  new 
classiHcations  will  be  added  as  our 
criteria  for  de-control  are  met  by 
increases  in  material  and  labor  sup- 
lies  and  other  factors  coming  with 
peace.  Retailers  will  be  notified  by 
the  press  and  their  suppliers  wiien 
items  are  exempted  from  control. 

For  months  our  reconversion 
pricing  formula  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  manufacturers.  The 
very  nature  of  retail  business  made 
the  follow’- through  difficult  for  re¬ 


conversion  pricing  for  that  impor¬ 
tant  level  of  trade  'I'he  problems 
iinohed  are  being  studied  careful¬ 
ly  by  OPA  and  by  the  trade. 

.V  group  of  us  from  OP.V  met 
with  retail  representatives  in  \Vash- 
ington  in  late  .\ugust.  1  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  thorough  study 
those  men  had  made  of  the  issues. 
Ftetpiently  rejiorts  of  industry  and 
trade  groups  in  rebuttal  to  ()P.\ 
pioposals  are  of  such  emotional 
nature  that  there  is  little  chance  for 
further  examination  of  the  facts. 
This  was  not  the  case  in  the  retail¬ 
ers’  presentation.  number  of 
their  recommendations  I  believe 
will  lx?  accepted.  .All  of  them  will 
be  carefully  evaluated  in  the  light 
of  the  President’s  recent  Executive 
Order  setting  forth  the  duty  of  this 
Office  during  the  reconversion 
period. 

Retail  Points  Examined 

.Some  recommendations  made  by 
retailers  at  our  recent  meeting  with 
them  were  based  on  assumptions 
which  I  believe  to  be  misleading. 
First  of  all,  these  trade  representa¬ 
tives  gave  price  control  a  much 
greater  life  expectancy  than  I  do. 
Many  of  their  arguments  were 
liased  on  the  assumption  that  price 
control  will  be  with  us  after  the 
normal  balance  of  supply  and  ile- 
mand  is  reached.  I  think  retailers 
will  be  amazed  at  the  speed  with 
which  industry  can  replace  gocxls 
on  their  shelves  and  banish  the 
need  for  prolonged  price  control. 

'riiroughout  price  control,  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  on  the  re¬ 
tail  level  has  been  the  OPA  re¬ 
quirement  of  cost  absorption.  This 
requirement  must  be  followed  in 
setting  prices  on  many  reconversion 
items.  Some  retailers  have  con- 
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version  items  is  not  likely  to  in¬ 
crease.  The  strong  market  which 
will  continue  unless  it  is  ilestroyed 
hy  inHation  will  mean  continued 
profits  for  the  efficient  retailer  even 
though  it  may  be  ifecessary  to  re¬ 
quire  cost  absorption  on  a  portion 
"of  his  g(K)ds.  It  will  certainly  not 
fie  recpiireil  on  all  his  gtMids.  ,-\c- 
cording  to  the  industry  earning 
standard,  which  has  been  a  basic 
part  of  OPA  pricing  policy 
throughout  price  control,  a  trade 
must  have  profits  before  taxes  at 
least  eijual  to  those  of  a  peacetime 
period.  I'lie  trade  is  eligible  for 
price  adjustment  if  cost  absorption 
or  any  other  factor  brings  that 
standard  to  bear. 

In  case  his  is  a  specialized  busi¬ 
ness  such  as  major  appliance  re¬ 
tailing  having  a  heavy  portion  of 
cost  absorption  items,  special  stand¬ 
ards  will  be  worked  out  to  keep  this 
group  free  from  hardship. 

Much  work  including  the  details 
of  adtninistering  cost  absorption  is 
now’  requiring  the  best  efforts  of  the 
OPA  staff  and  of  business.  Other 
immediate  concerns  are  extension 
of  the  de-control  program  and  the 
problem  of  clothing  price  control. 
By  October  many  of  these  plans  w'ill 
be  in  a  more  complete  stage. 

*  *  • 

Urge  End  of  Control  by  Feb.  1 

NRDGA’s  Board  of  Directors,  at 
its  .September  meeting,  urged  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  progressive  de-control  look¬ 
ing  to  the  lifting  of  over-all  price 
regulations  by  F'chruary  1.  It 
adopted  a  resolution  which  said  in 
part: 

policy  of  too  rigid  price  con¬ 
trol,  by  acting  as  a  l)rake  upon 
production  will,  in  fact,  automat¬ 
ically  extend  the  time  during  which 
price  control  is  necessary,  which, 
in  its  turn,  will  continue  to  he  a 
brake  on  increased  production. 

“If  however,  during  this  transi¬ 
tion  period,  the  policy  of  the  ()P.\ 
would  be  one  of  accelerating  de¬ 
controlling  of  f)ne  category  of 
tended  that  this  requirement  yvould  sold  at  retail.  This  is  far  from  the  goods  after  another  as  increased 
place  them  in  a  position  of  impos-  case.  Only  about  8  per  cent  of  pre-  production  is  obtained  and  if,  to 
sible  hardship.  They  have  carried  war  1941  total  production  of  goods  induce  this  larger  production,  the 
the  story  to  an  alarming  conclusion  consisted  of  items  which  we  now  price  controls  could  be  relaxed 
which  facts  do  not  justify.  classify  as  reconversion  items  elig-  sufficiently  to  encourage  produc- 

Retailers  who  met  with  us  in  ble  for  possible  price  increases  at  tion  and  distribution  of  wanted 
Washington  seem  to  be  assuming  the  manufacturing  level.  In  the  things,  the  change  from  price  con- 
that  cost  absorption  will  be  requir-  coming  year  this  percentage  figure  trol  back  to  a  free  competitive  svs- 
cd  on  all  or  the  majority  of  items  representing  production  of  recon-  tern  could  be  attained  rapidlv.” 
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The  ”Only  8%”  Theory 

By  Theodore  Schlesinger 

^  In  view  of  the  controversy  over  OP.A’s  retail  cost  absorption  policy, 
it  appeared  that  a  retailer  familiar  with  the  subject  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  in  this  issue  to  reply  to  Mr.  Bowles'  estimate  that  only 
8  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  merchandise  handled  by  retail  stores  would 
be  affected.  Mr.  Bowles’  estimate  was,  therefore,  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Ted  Schlesinger,  of  .\llied  Stores  Oirporation,  yvho  is  chairman 
of  the  NRDfi.A  Cannmittee  on  Ciovernment  Regulations.  Here  is  Mr. 
Schlesinger’s  statement: 

The  Statement  that  reconversion  items  constitute  “only” 

8  per  cent  of  1941  total  production  of  goods  carries  with 
it  the  implication  that  retailers  should  not  be  alarmed  over 
an  isstie  of  stich  minor  importance. 

The  retailers  lor  whom  reconversion  items  represent  100 
per  cent,  90  per  cent,  80  per  cent,  or  even  as  little  as  18  per 
tent  of  their  businesses  yvill  derive  small  consolation  from 
the  assurance  that  reconversion  items  make  up  only  8  per  cent 
of  prewar  total  production  of  goods. 

Furthermore,  even  if  w  e  were  to  assume  that  8  per  cent  is 
the  right  figure  for  general  merchandise  stores,  retailers  are 
not  interested  in  any  fine  distinctions  between  reconversion 
and  non-reconversion  goods,  any  more  than  the  man  run  over 
by  an  automobile  cares  whether  it  was  a  Packard  or  a  Ply¬ 
mouth  that  hit  him.  ^Vllether  we  call  it  “cost  absorption”  or 
just  plain  “.squeeze”,  the  results  are  the  same. 

The  same  OPA  philosophy  that  results  in  the  reconver¬ 
sion  cost  absorption  formula  also  resulted  in  96  instances  of 
retail  cost  ab.sorption  of  industry-wide  price  increases  to 
manufacturers,  and  hundreds  of  increases  to  individual  pro¬ 
ducers,  that  have  taken  place  since  OP,\  started  in  business. 
These  cases  are  documented  in  Dr.  Jules  Backman’s  recent 
studv  on  this  subject.  That  same  OPA  philosophy  caused 
the  completely  uncalled  for  retail  squeeze  on  cotton  apparel 
that  OP.\  engineered  via  MPR  578,  covering,  according  to 
OPA  statement,  65  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  all  apparel  made 
of  cotton.  The  same  OP  .A  philosopliy  underlies  the  forth¬ 
coming  meeting  on  the  OP.A  proposal  to  spread  the  MPR 
578  pricing  method  to  all  ravon  and  wixilen  apparel  that  w’ill 
he  controlled  via  M  328B  in  the  future— possibly  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  all  such  apparel. 

The  suggestion  that  any  one  product  or  group  of  products 
isn’t  important  in  a  general  merchandise  store  misses  the 
major  point  that  the  sum  total  of  many  such  minor  impacts 
over  a  progessively  larger  and  larger  area  eventually  will 
undermine  the  retail  structure.  One  termite  never  ruined  a 
building.  You  can’t  afford  to  ignore  termites  for  that  reason. 


Harry  S.  Truman — An  Appreciation 

By  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

IT  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  challenging  test  of  a  man’s  character  and  qualities  of 
leadership  than  to  be  suddenly  thrust  into  the  presidency,  as  was  our  present  Chief  Executive,  on  April 
12,  1945— following  the  sudden  passing  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  was  a  disturbingly  critical  moment 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  of  the  entire  world. 

But  no  man  could  have  met  this  great  challenge  with  more  quiet  competence,  simplicity,  humility  and 
dignity,  than  did  Harry  S.  'Fruman.  .So  profound  and  real  were  these  personal  facts  that  the  nation-wide 
wave  of  intense  and  complete  supjiort  of  the  new  president  electrified  the  world  and  confounded  our  enemies 
—who  had  grasped  despairingly  at  the  unexpected  death  of  the  former  president  as  a  fateful  opportunity 
to  reorganize  quickly  their  shattered  forces  and  possibly  turn  the  tide  in  their  favor. 

'I'hcir  evil  hopes  were  quickly  dashed  as  our  new  Commander-in-Chief  took  over  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  an  assured,  statesmanlike  poise  that  inspired  us  all,  on  both  the  fighting  and  home  fronts,  and 
prevented  even  a  moment’s  pause  in  our  determined  march  to  complete  victory. 

Retailers’  Direct  Contact  with  Truman 

Now  that  victory  has  been  achieved  on  the  battle  field  we  move  ahead  to  face  the  gigantic  problems  of 
the  immediate  postwar  period,  .\gain  it  will  be  Harry  Truman  to  whotn  we  shall  look  for  leadership.  W’hat 
are  his  qualifications  as  a  leader  of  140,000,000  people  who  are  now  concerned  over  the  future  of  their  way 
of  living?  Yes,  even  a  leader  of  world  affairs,  for  millions  of  people  in  other  lands  too  have  their  eyes  hope¬ 
fully  turned  toward  America. 

We  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  have  been  fortunate  in  learning  of  Mr.  Truman’s 
capabilities  and  innate  modesty  at  first  hand. 

We  took  an  instantaneous  liking  to  Mr.  Truman  when,  as  Senator  Truman,  he  addressed  our  33rd  Annual 
Convention,  in  lanuary,  1944,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  It  w'as  neces.sary,  as  is  always  the  rase  on  these 
occasions,  to  prepare  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  all  the  scheduled  speakers.  In  assembling  this  data,  we 
were  impressed  with  the  frequent  references  we  found  to  a  conspicuous  'I  ruman  trait— extreme  nuxlesty. 
'I'his  had  characterized  the  man  throughout  his  public  life— whether  during  his  able  service  to  his  home  state 
of  Missouri,  or  later  in  the  United  .States  .Senate.  We  turned  to  the  Congressional  Directory  of  1943-44,  as 
our  final  source.  Short  biographies  of  every  member  of  the  Congress  are  presented  in  this  hook,  but  Senator 
Truman’s  was  the  shortest  of  them  all.  Here  is  what  the  Senator  had  given  on  his  own  case: 

Harry  S.  Truman,  Democrat,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  was  born  at  Lamar,  Mo.,  May  8,  1884; 
married  Bess  \Vallace  June  28,  1919;  one  daughter— Mary  Margaret;  elected  to  the  United  States 
.Senate  on  Nov.  6,  1934;  reelected,  Nov.  5,  1940,  for  the  term  ending  Jan.  3,  1947. 

Not  one  word  about  liis  long  and  brilliant  record  in  his  own  home  state,  where  he  served  first  as  Judge 
in  the  Jackson  County  Court  and  later  became  Presiding  Judge.  No  mention  of  his  contpetent  handling  of 
the  construction  of  highways  and  buildings  in  Jackson  County,  at  a  cost  of  S25,000,000— a  project  which,  in 
less  competent  hands,  would  probablv  have  cost  the  state  twice  that  sum.  Not  even  a  sentence  on  his  World 
^Var  I  service  as  Captain  of  Battery  D,  129th  Field  Artillery. 

.And  most  important  of  all— no  reference  to  the  famous  I  ruman  Committee  of  the  Senate,  whose  able 
investigations  contributed  immeasurablv  to  efficiency  in  the  functioning  of  war  contracts  and.  incidentally, 
saved  the  tax  payers  billions  of  dollars! 

Man  of  Action  Rather  Than  Words 

President  Truman’s  report  to  the  nation,  over  the  radio,  on  the  Potsdam  Conference,  gave  elocjuent 
confirmation  to  the  few  words  of  appreciation  we  have  expressed  in  this  article.  Deliveied  on  I'hursday 
evening,  .August  9th,  it  was  informative,  direct  and  frank— giving  substance  to  the  general  impression  that 
the  President  is  a  man  of  action  rather  than  words. 

This  rejjort  reflected  w’hat  is  probably  the  President’s  greatest  single  contribution  to  the  international 
situation— the  success  with  which  he  has  replaced  one  of  the  three  towering  personal  figures  who  dominated 
the  earth  through  its  bitterest  years.  He  has  somehow  succeeded  in  de-personalizing  and  institutionalizing 
the  organs  of  cooperation  and  creative  action  which  Roosevelt,  Churchill  and  .Stalin  developed. 

He  is  iiKxlest  in  presenting  himself  as  an  agent  of  the  United  States  and  its  constitutional  authorities 
rather  than  as  a  “leader”  on  his  own  account,  thus  laying  the  foundations  on  which  the  country  can  itself 
pursue  those  policies  it  has  chosen— through  all  the  intricacies  of  war  and  peace,  of  starvation  and  recon¬ 
struction,  of  the  problems  of  the  atomic  bomb  on  the  one  hand  and  of  political  and  moral  regeneration  on 
the  other. 

Perhaps  we  could  put  the  whole  story  in  a  single  sentence  by  observing  that  in  all  he  has  said  and 
done  during  the  drama-packed  period  in  which  he  has  been  President.  Harry  S.  Truman  has  rung  true! 
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Getting  Started  on  Store  Modernization 

Materials  and  equipment  manufacturers  say 
they  can  supply  store  needs  with  no  delay 


How  soon  can  retailers  get  go¬ 
ing  on  the  hillion-tlollar 
job  ot  re-equipping  and  ex¬ 
panding  their  store  plants?  Making 
no  attempt  to  cover  the  subject 
down  to  the  last  marking  table  in 
the  receiving  department,  I  hk 
Blllkiin  undert(M)k  a  spot  surcey 
to  determine  whether  there  will  be 
serious  slow  deliverx  areas  that  will 
delay  the  start  on  modern i/atioti. 
The  answer  seems  to  be  no,  with 
qualilications.  Manufacturers  of 
items  requiring  luml)er  will  have 
the  longest  delay  in  getting  into  full 
pnxluction,  but  even  they  hope  to 
be  over  the  hump  by  the  first  of  the 
vear.  For  most  of  the  eejuipment  re¬ 
quired  by  stores,  no  reconversion  is 
involved.  The  manufacturers  have 
been  turning  out  the  same  items  for 
the  armed  services.  T  he  problem  is 
to  catch  up  with  the  backlog  of 
civilian  orders  as  fast  as  possible. 
Here  are  some  typical  statements 
from  manufacturers; 

ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

►  We  are  immediately  in  a  ptsi- 
tion  to  supply  new  eejuipment  on  a 
delivery  schedule. 

— C.  A.  Kirk. 

International  Business 
Machines  Corp. 

►  NCR  has  already  started  on  the 
production  of  cash  registers,  add¬ 
ing  machines,  and  accounting  ma¬ 
chines  with  increased  possibilities 
for  prexluction  in  each  succeeding 
month.  Complete  recftnversion  in¬ 
volves  the  moving  of  machiner\ 
and  rearranging  of  departments 
but  our  most  difficult  jjroblems  will 
s<K)n  be  behind  us.  The  pent-ujj 
demand  has  produceef  a  substantial 
backlog  of  orders  and  the  date  of 
delivery  will  depend  somewhat  on 
the  tyjx?  of  machine  ordered. 

— John  \I.  Wilson, 

Sational  Cash  Register  Co. 
*  *  * 

►  Remington  Rand  has  jjlanned 
exj)ansion  to  jjroduce  and  distri¬ 
bute  at  least  double  its  jirewar 


vjjlume  of  office  etjuipment.  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand’s  jiostwar  problems 
are  neither  reconversion  nor  re¬ 
sumption,  but  rather  expansion. 
.\lmost  all  its  peacetime  prixlucts 
were  also  wartime  essentials.  For' 
the  tjuarter  ended  June  30,  its  vol¬ 
ume  of  jieacetime  jiroducts  was  27 
jjcr  cent  above  the  jx'riod  for  1911, 
while  its  war  material  deliveries 
were  off  31  per  cent. 

Remington  Rand  ever  since  V'-E 
Day  has  pushed  to  increase  jilant 
manjiower,  to  get  available  materi¬ 
als.  and  to  obtain  government  re¬ 
lease  of  machine  tools  to  expand  its 
jiroduction  and  hasten  its  deliv¬ 
eries.  Prejiarations  also  have  Ixen 
made  for  rejilacing  worn  jilant 
equipment  and  nuKfernizing. 

T  he  annual  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing  on  July  31  v.as  told  that  the 
sales  divisions  estimated  a  jirobable 
backlog  of  demand  for  some  of  the 
comjjany’s  machines  that  should  re- 
ijuire  jJeak  production  for  four 
years.  .Since  V’-J  Day,  stejjs  have 
been  taken  by  the  tabulating  ma¬ 
chine  and  other  divisions  for 
further  exjjansion  to  meet  new  re¬ 
quirements  for  mechanized  ac¬ 
counting. 

Photographic  recording  ma¬ 
chines  are  fxing  produced  in  larger 
quantities  since  release*  of  technical 
comjjonents  such  as  lenses.  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  has  anticipated  vastly 
broadening  uses  of  jihotographic 
recording  systems  throughout  the 
business  world.  • 

Release  of  steel  has  brought  back 
(juantity  jiroduction  of  Rardex  rec¬ 
ord  control  systems  in  pre-war 
metal  cabinets,  also  fire-resisting 
safe  cab'inets  aiuf  safe  files. 

.Vcceleration  of  deliveries  will  de- 
jxnd  uj>on  how  tjuickly  adaptable 
manjjower,  materials,  and  addi¬ 
tional  machine  tools  become  avail¬ 
able. 

Overall  direction  and  impetus  to 
this  expansion  jirogram  will  come 
through  executive  management 
that  has  been  streamlined  and  de- 
jjartmentalized  through  its  wartime 
exj)eriencc.  For  the  first  time  in 


the  office  eijuijmient  industry  a 
modern  lalxtratory,  now  under 
construction  for  Remington  Rand 
at  .South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  will  be 
devoted  exclusivelv  to  research,  ex- 
j>erimentati»)n  and  devefijjjinent  of 
business  equijmient.  Some  300 
technicians  will  be  emjjloyed  there, 
in  addition  to  present  laljoratory 
and  engineering  staffs  in  the  com- 
jjany’s  manufacturing  plants. 

— S.  .VI.  Knapp, 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

AIR  CONDITIONING 

►  We  are  m)w  in  a  position  to 
make  jjrompt  delivery  on  .\nemo- 
stat  eqiiijjment  required  for  stores 
in  connection  wdth  jjroper  air  con¬ 
ditioning,  heating  and  ventilation. 

— A.  Rust-Op|>enheim, 
Anemostat  Corp.  of  America 
*  *  * 

►  We  can  immediately  supply 
store  needs  in  air  conditioning  as 
«)ur  pr«Kluction  lines  have  been  set 
ujj  and  running  all  during  the  war 
producing  for  the  armed  forces. 
New  that  their  needs  are  almost 
satisfied  we  can  make  non-priority 
deliveries. 

— R.  C.  Cameron, 
Airtemp  Division, 
Chrysler  Corp. 

CONSTRUCTION 

PRODUCTS 

►  Termination  of  military  con¬ 
tracts  for  aviation  and  other  sjae- 
cialized  glass  for  war  will  make  jjos- 
sible  sjjeedy  fulfillment  of  con 
struction  and  building  needs  lor 
structural  glass  jiroducts.  jxirticu- 
larly  for  store  modernization. 

Although  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.  is  faced  with  reconversion  of 
equijmient  and  assembly  lines  from 
specific  war  needs  to  jxacetime  jmo- 
duction,  continued  j>nKiuction  of 
basic  jjlate  glass  products  is  assured. 
With  an  adequate  amount  of  raw 
materials  available,  it  is  estimated 
that  glass  jjroduction  will  move 
slSghtly  ahead  of  other  construction 
materials.  While  current  needs 
will  imdoubtedlv  increase  immeas- 
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urably  over  prewar  demands  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  trend  toward  the  open- 
front  type  store,  the  production 
capacities  will  still  meet  the  de¬ 
mands. 

*  «  • 

►  With  restrictions  lifted  on  use  of 
metal  for  store-front  fixtures,  the 
manufacture  of  sufficient  quantities 
of  metal  window  frames  and  fasten¬ 
ers  seems  assured.  This  includes 
Ijoth  the  Deluxe  and  Premier  .Alu¬ 
minum  Pittco  store-front  metal. 
While  there  might  be  some  delay  in 
replenishing  depleted  stock  piles 
of  basic  store-front  metals,  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  enough  fixtures  can 
be  produced  to  take  care  of  initial 
needs  of  stores  now  in  a  position  to 
move  ahead  with  their  rebuilding. 

.As  a  result  of  wartime  progress 
store’  owners  can  kxtk  forward  to 
new  and  improved  glass  products. 
For  example,  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  bending  and 
shaping  of  both  single  and  laminat¬ 
ed  sheets  promising  increased 
adaptations  of  glass  for  counter  and 
display  purposes.  Developments  in 
processing  and  finishing  methods, 
such  as  tempering  and  semi-temp¬ 
ering,  will  afford  structural  glass 
products  suitable  for  innumerable 
uses  within  the  store. 

— Guy  Berghoff, 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

*  •  * 

►  Revolving  Door  Division  of 
International  Steel  C>o.,  mtikers  of 
Van  Kannel,  International  and  .At 
chison  revolving  doors,  whose  war 
contracts  were  cancelled  on  the 
morning  following  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Japanese  accept¬ 
ance  of  our  surrender  terms,  is  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  having  a 
small  reconversion  problem.  We 
will  be  back  in  production  of  wood, 
Formica  and  metal  revolving  doors 
almost  immediately.  The  number 
of  orders  we  have  been  receiving 
daily  since  the  announcement  holds 
forth  much  promise  for  the  future. 

The  situation  in  the  hardwood 
lumber  market  is  still  critical  and 
deliveries  on  cabinet  wood  revolv¬ 
ing  doors  are  at  present  uncertain 
and  may  remain  so  for  a  short  peri¬ 
od. 

Orders  for  stainless  steel,  bronze 
and  aluminum  doors,  however,  will 
proceed  rapidly  and  shipments  of 
these  metals  from  the  basic  sources 


enabling  the  manufacture  of  metal 
and  metal  overlay  revolving  doors 
are  promised  for  this  month  and 
next. 

International  .Steel  Co.  also  will 
manufacture  in  its  Revolving  Door 
plant  a  patented  folding  partition 
of  a  typ>e  that  has  found  jxjpular  use 
in  department  stores  desiring  a 
means  of  enlarging  or  decreasing 
room  sizes  and  the  number  of  rooms 
in  a  ll(M)r  area  quickly  and  easily. 

— Walter  G.  Koch, 

Revolving  Door  Division, 
International  Steel  Co. 

•  •  • 

►  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.  will  be  in 
a  p>osition  to  furnish  Robertson 
Q-Floors  just  as  soon  as  steel  is  read¬ 
ily  available  for  private  construc¬ 
tion.  From  all  indications,  this  time 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Stores  planning  cxpansit)n  and 
modernization  have  been  design¬ 
ing  with  Q-Fl(K)rs  for  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years.  .Actually  the  s'tore  own¬ 
ers  will  have  gotten  the  jump  on 
the  competitors  as  far  as  planning 
is  concerned  and  will  get  our  Q- 
Fl(X)rs  first. 

— I.  W.  Ferguson. 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co. 

FIXTURES 

►  .Most  of  our  war  orders  have 
l)een  canceled  and  we  are  right 
now  in  the  process  of  reconverting 
lo  civilian  work. 

Our  reconversion  problem  is  not 
a  difficult  one,  but  the  material  sit¬ 
uation,  particularly  lumber  and 
veneers,  is  a  problem  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

VVe  are  accepting  orders  for  com¬ 
plete  fixture  jobs  but  the  lumber 
and  veneer  situation  is  such  that 
we  will  only  be  able  to  turn  out  a 
small  percentage  of  the  jobs  that  we 
have  on  order  for  the  balance  of 
this  year. 

We  are  very  hopeful  that  the 
lumber  situation  will  clear  up  be¬ 
fore  the  1st  of  the  year  and  if  it  does, 
we  should  be  back  in  full  scale  op¬ 
eration  by  then. 

We  are  accepting  orders  for  sham 
and  glass  equipment  and  shipping 
them  quite  promptly  and  some  ac¬ 
cessories  are  available. 

— E.  B.  Smethers, 

Store  Kraft  Mfg.  Co. 

*  •  * 

►  The  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.  in  all  of  its  plants,  with 


the  exception  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  was  completely  devoted  to 
war  work,  has  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  production  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  equipment  throughout 
the  war  period.  While  the  facilities 
of  our  Grand  Rapids  plant  were  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  aircraft  work  for 
the  past  three  years,  thus  reducing 
our  civilian  production,  we  have 
been  able  to  supply  a  reasonable 
amount  of  equipment  from  Grand 
Rapids  and  Portland,  Oregon. 
Now  that  our  aircraft  work  has 
been  cancelled,  we  are  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reconversion,  which  will  not 
require  any  substantial  amount  of 
time. 

Grand  Rapids  planning  service 
and  equipment  will  now  be  avail¬ 
able  on  a  greater  .scale,  although  Ite- 
cause  of  a  heavy  backlog  of  orders 
anti  commitments  ahead  of  our  de¬ 
signing  staff  more  time  will  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  l)e  asked  for  this  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  production  of  the 
equipment. 

— L.  O.  Duncan, 

Grand  Rapids  Store 
Equipment  Co. 

SYSTEM  INSTALLATIONS 

►  I'he  fact  that  the  entire  Lamson 
line  of  pneumatic  tulie  equipment 
and  conveyors  represented  essential 
war  time  w'ork  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  carry  on  such  manufacturing 
in  conjunction  with  many  direct 
contracts  for  the  government.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  situation  we  are  now 
proceeding  with  the  furnishing  of 
these  types  of  equipment  for  peace¬ 
time  activities  without  any  delay 
for  reconversion  of  our  plant. 

We  are  now  able  to  again  supply 
complete  pneumatic  tube  systems 
as  well  as  replacements  and  changes 
for  all  retail  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
stallations,  and  also  conveyors  for 
package  conveying  and  store  deliv¬ 
ery  systems. 

— P.  P.  Suiter, 

Lamson  Corp. 

*  •  • 

►  Shipment  can  be  made  in  60  to  90 
days  from  receipt  of  order  on  the 
M-700  display  case,  which  we  are 
now  manufacturing. 

The  other  items— e.  g.,  cabinet 
counters,  flexible  unit  wall  cases, 
etc.— can  be  furnished  in  six  months 
from  receipt  of  order. 

— J.  C.  Montgomery, 
Columbus  Show  Case  Co. 
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Post-VJ-Day  Distribution  of  Textiles 

By  J.  A.  Krug, 

Chairman,  War  Production  Board 


Mr.  Krug  estimates  the  rate 
at  which  production  will  be 
increased  in  various  types 
of  textiles,  and  describes  the 
WPB  policy  on  low-end 
goods  and  small  business  aid. 

ON  tilt*  reasonable  assumption 
that  military  cutbacks  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  woven  cot¬ 
ton,  rayon  and  wool  fabrics  in  civil¬ 
ian  apparel  and  house  furnishings 
average  80  per  cent  of  the  program 
on  V)-Day  it  is  probable  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  tjuarter  of  1945  the 
rate  of  distribution  of  these  fabrics 
for  civilian  supply  may  exceed  that 
of  any  prewar  year. 

In  cotton  broad  woven  fabrics 
the  average  quarterly  distribution 
in  1934-38  amounted  to  1.200  mil¬ 
lion  linear  yards.  The  military 
cutbacks  on  requirements  for  these 
fabrics  will  permit  a  jump  from  875 
million  yards  in  the  present  third 
quarter  of  1945,  to  an  estimated 
1,295  million  yards  for  the  three 
months  preceding  New  Year's  Dav 
1940. 

In  rayon  broad  woven  fabrics,  the 
1934-38  distribution  averaged  25(> 
million  linear  yards  annually,  and 
in  1939  it  rose  to  346  million  yards. 
Distribution  of  rayon  shoidd  rise 
from  a  rate  of  324  million  yards  in 
the  present  quarter  of  1945  to  about 
361  million  yards  in  the  fourth 
quarter. 

In  wool  woven  fabrics,  the  1934- 
38  average  distribution  was  86  mil¬ 
lion  linear  yards  and  in  1939  it  was 
92.5  million  yards.  Wool  fabrics 
have  thus  far  during  1945  averaged 
higher  than  these  or  any  other  pre¬ 
war  figures  and  for  the  fourth 
quarter  1945  the  estimate,  on  the 
basis  assumed  above,  is  for  a  distri¬ 
bution  of  1 19.6  million  yards. 

Fabrics  and  garments  will  be 
consumed  at  a  constantly  lessened 
rate  by  the  forces  occupying  the 
Japanese  Empire,  as  peace  condi¬ 
tions  are  restored.  In  equal  tempo 
with  the  cutbacks,  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  has  thrown  off  restric¬ 
tive  controls  and  aided  sedulouslv 


the  resumption  of  the  civilian  sup¬ 
ply. 

Dry  goods  retailers  have  doubt¬ 
less  noted  the  priorities  granted  by 
the  board  to  break  bottlenecks, 
with  special  attention  to  those  af¬ 
fecting  individual  small  business 
firms.  The  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation,  a  division  of  WPB, 
has  a  government  priority  which  en¬ 
ables  Jt  to  buy  surplus  equipment 
and  materials  for  resale  to  small 
business  and  is  aiding  small  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  locating  surplus  prop¬ 
erty  that  they  need.  Its  aids,  in¬ 
cluding  financial  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  are  being  extended  to  vet¬ 
erans  as  they  return  and  wish  to 
open  small  businesses  in  various 
fields. 

The  over-all  production  of  dry 
goods  is  increasing  and  supplies  to 
consumers  are  Iteing  augmented  as 
military  purchases  are  reduced.  The 
military  purchases  dropped  im¬ 
mediately  after  V[-Day,  in  cotton 
textiles  to  20  per  cent  of  scheduled 
orders,  in  woolens  to  22  per  cent, 
and  in  yarn  to  30  per  cent.  Other 
textiles,  including  rayon  and  nylon, 
were  cut  comparably.  Thereupon 
the  War  Production  Board  dis- 
<harged  its  post-VJ-Day  function 
of  speeding  the  flow  of  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  in  %vide  variety  into  the  hands 
of  civilian  consumers. 

The  Low-End  Program 

The  President  has  requested  me 
to  allocate  scarce  textile  materials 
necessary  for  the  production  of  low- 
priced  items  essential  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  the  stabilization 
j)rogram.  Measures  to  see  that  the 
cheaper  grades  of  drygoods,  among 
others,  are  produced  are  especially 
necessary.  .\s  a  consequence,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  textile  industry,  a  pat¬ 
tern  has  been  set  which  follows  pre¬ 
war  proportions. 

The  WPB  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  three  programs  which  will 
replace  textile  orders  M-388  A,  B 
and  C,  that  are  to  expire  October  1 , 
1945.  The  new  programs  include 
89  civilian  apparel  items  in  the  low¬ 


er  price  range  for  fabrics  of  cotton, 
rayon  and  wool.  They  cover  the 
manufacture  of  men’s  and  women’s 
low-priced  apparel  made  of  the 
fibers  named,  with  descriptions, 
size  ranges  and  other  data  for  44 
cotton  items  in  dresses,  shirts  and 
shorts;  some  15  rayon  garments— 
women’s  and  girls’  dresses,  blouses, 
nightgowns  and  slips,  and  30  wool 
garments  including  coats,  suits, 
skirts  and  overcoats.  The  sjjecial 
programs  were  issued  prior  to  full 
increase  in  supply  of  these  fabrics, 
which  will  later  of  itself  assure  pro¬ 
duction  of  enough  lower-priced 
garments. 

Surplus  Disposal 

.\s  quickly  as  possible  surpluses 
of  all  consumer-type  war  goods  will 
be  made  available  to  civilians  as 
sold  through  the  regular  trade 
channels.  Consumption  of  this 
surplus— computed  as  equal  to 
three  or  four  months’  expenditures 
by  consumers  at  the  1944  rate  will 
vary  considerably  by  types,  some 
items  lasting  not  more  than  a 
month,  others  for  much  longer. 

Meanwhile  a  program  has  been 
worked  out  to  get  all  surplus  fab¬ 
rics,  as  made  up  into  garments  and 
cloth  goods,  into  the  hands  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  the  public,  while  avoid¬ 
ing  disruption  of  the  civilian  sup¬ 
ply  economy.  Since  the  Baruch  re¬ 
port  it  has  become  established  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  to  dispose  of  these 
goods  quickly  and  at  fair  prices 
while  materials  are  scarce,  and  as 
far  as  possible  through  the  normal 
trade  channels. 

The  switch-over  to  the  weaving 
of  fabrics  for  civilian-type  garments 
and  household  furnishings  will 
yield  dry  goods  in  greater  volume 
than  that  of  the  slower-woven, 
more  durable  military-type  fabrics 
which  the  mills  have  been  turning 
out.  Volume  has  already  risen  tre¬ 
mendously,  and  during  1946  it 
seems  certain  that  production  will 
be  at  rates  which  enable  the  retail 
trade  to  satisfy  most  demands  for 
dry  goods  in  the  low-priced,  medi¬ 
um  and  high-priced  fields. 
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“Television,”  says  one  manufacturer,  “tvUl  be  a  needle  to  the  industry  just  when  it  is  needed — about  the  middle  of 
the  second  postwar  year.”  Shown  geiterall\  to  consumers  only  ivithin  the  past  six  months,  the  large-screen  receiver  has 
multiplied  home  entertainment  possibilities.  This  is  the  model  General  Electric  will  put  into  production.  The  screen 
is  16  inches  high  and  22  irwhes  wide,  prodtues  brilliant  pictures  with  clean  definition. 


Postwar  Radios  in  the  Department  Store 


I  T  is  night  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Lowering  clouds  blot  out  the 
stars  and  a  stinging,  wind- 
driven  rain  slants  across  the  decks 
of  two  (ap  cruisers.  On  the  lead 
ship  the  captain  and  his  navigat¬ 
ing  officer  stand  silently  in  the  en¬ 
closed  wing  at  the  port  side  of  the 
bridge.  They  know  that  .American 
warships  are  near  but  they  are  sale 
until  daybreak. 

Then~a  screaming  whistle  and 
a  great  roaring  blast  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  mile  to  starboard.  I'he  )ap 
officers  run  to  the  center  of  the 
bridge,  yelling  commands.  Before 
she  can  swing  of?  her  course  the 
next  salvo  strikes  the  Jap  cruiser 
amidships.  There  is  a  vivid  white 
flash  that  cuts  through  the  rain- 
then  screams,  hurtling  wreckage 
and  a  red  glow  that  soon  dies  away. 
A  mile  to  the  south  the  second  Jap 
ship  receives  a  direct  hit.  In  twenty 
minutes  the  blackness  and  the 
storm  sweep  down  over  the  sea. 

The  Japs  yiever  saiv  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  ships  that  sank  them,  and  our 


By  Arthur  Pfaltz 

The  war  exjiaiuled  radio  in¬ 
dustry  may  prtKluce  2b  million 
sets  in  the  first  year  of  pro¬ 
duction.  With  twice  as  inanv 
companies  in  the  field  as  there 
were  j)rewar,  the  industry  is 
set  for  an  all-out  drive  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  diversify  its  (<m- 
sittner  market.  For  the  kind 
of  persuasive,  infortnative  seil- 
itig  that  will  be  calletl  lor, 
otice  the  backe<l-u|)  dematul  is 
supplied,  the  department  store 
is  unequalled.  Biti  will  the 
store's  prewar  profit  experi¬ 
ence  dampen  its  enthusiasm? 
In  this  issue.  The  Bulletin 
presents  the  first  article  of  a 
radio  selling  series.  Here  Mr. 
Pfaltz  analyses  the  prmluction 
outlook;  gives  some  manitfac- 
turer  opinions  on  the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  place  in  the  field. 


ships  never  saw  the  Jap  cruisers! 

Later  we  read  the  news  in  our 
morning  newspapers  and  probably 
muttered,  “Quite  a  gadget,  that 
radar.  What  will  they  think  of 
next?” 

•An  answer  was  provided  recent- 
Iv  by  a  radio  executive  wiio  said, 
“We  are  coming  itito  a  Radio  .Age 
—but  more  fantastically,  with  great¬ 
er  impact,  than  was  true  when  the 
wf)rld  entered  the  steam  or  ma- 
( hine  age.  Electronics’is  the  biggest 
thing  that  has  happened.  In  the 
postwar  world  people  will  want 
all  the  ftnidamental  requirements 
for  living— food,  clothing  and  hous¬ 
ing— and  that  fourth  dominant  fac¬ 
tor  of  entertainment  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Radio,  and  the  larger,  ex¬ 
panded  science  of  electronics,  can 
proside  amusement  and  conven¬ 
ience  for  almost  everyone  in  this 
country.” 

Before  drawing  any  conclusions 
about  radio  sales  to  come,  and  the 
trends  and  deselopments  in  FM 
and  television,  it  is  onlv  fair  to  state 
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that  a!>  pri'sfiucd  here  they  are  a 
cross-section  ol  opinion  anti  state¬ 
ments  Irom  the  radio  inannfactiir- 
ing  industry— a  selection  ot  reason¬ 
ably  educated  guesses.  No  attempt 
has  iKvn  made  here  to  rellect  the 
viewpoint  cjI  the  retail  trade. 

However,  here  arc  a  tew  high¬ 
lights  ot  the  radio  picture  that  will 
serve  to  paint  in  an  overall  liack- 
ground.  (heater  detail  will  he  em- 
ploved  in  dealing  with  FM  and 
television  specilically. 

►  Tlie  immediate  jMistwar  demand 
for  radios  is  estimated  at  20-25  mil¬ 
lion,  with  radio-phonograph  con¬ 
sole  models  desired  hy  about  35 
cent  ot  the  tamilies,  consoles  by  25 
per  cent  and  table  models  by  21 
per  cent. 

►  Prewar  the  department  stores  ac¬ 
counted  tor  about  17  per  cent  of 
the  radio  business  done.  This  in¬ 
cluded  some  small  town  stores  that 
considered  themselves  in  that  cate- 

►  Generally  speaking  department 
stores  did  not  find  radios  profitable 
prewar.  Manutacturers  suggest 
that  the  cause  was  a  lack  of  aggres¬ 
siveness,  possibly  due  to  under¬ 
estimating  potential  volume  and 
the  intense  public  desire  for  the 
article. 

►  In  19.39  some  840  department 
stores  reported  sales  ot  .S22.(')9.3,000 
in  radio,  television  sets  and  com¬ 
binations.  This  was  one  per  cent 
ot  the  total  sales  of  those  stores. 
For  the  same  vear  radio  sales  ac¬ 
counted  for  10  per  cent  of  total 
sales  in  musical  instrument  store's. 
28.2  per  cent  in  radio-household 
appliance  stores,  O  per  cent  in  fur¬ 
niture  stores  and  .3  j)er  cent  in 
household  appliance  stores. 

New  Thinking  Needed 

The  radio  executive  previously 
(juoted  also  pointed  out  that 
“severe  service  problems  have  kmg 
ceased  tf)  exist.”  Department  stores, 
he  said,  did  not  recogni/e  radio  as 
a  package  item.  He  stated  that  the 
inflexibility  often  resulting  from 
the  percentage  method  of  figuring 
costs  of  doing  business  per  com- 
rntnlity  did  not  always  make  for  ac¬ 
curacy.  Costs  need  to  be  related  tt> 
volume  and  other  factors.  (  Fhis  is 
a  manufacturer’s  viewpoint.  Great¬ 
er  detail  on  this  subject  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  subsequent  articles) . 

{Continued  on  page  30) 


Emerson  sets  for  fuiure  delivery  luere  tvidely  advertised  by  stores  not  very 
long  after  V-J  Day,  ivith  approximate  prites.  The  four  receivers  pictured  here, 
those  on  which  the  company  begins  its  peacetime  production,  are  the  3-iVay 
Portable  Radio,  the  table  PhonoRadio  ivith  automatic  record  changer,  a  new 
Pocket  Radio,  and  the  standard  Compact  Radio. 


This  is  Du  Mont’s  Teleset  of  modern  design.  It  has  a  20-inch  direct-view  tele¬ 
vision  receiver,  FM,  standard  broadcast  and  phoTusgraph  equipment.  At  the  left 
of  the  cabinet  is  the  record  player  and  storage  space  for  phonograph  albums.  In 
the  center  is  the  disappearing  screen  which  is  tilted  back  into  the  cabinet  auto¬ 
matically  by  a  push-button  control.  Folding  doors  then  gh'e  an  unbroken  front. 
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►  Another  radio  executive  said 
that  total  production  volume  in  the 
first  postwar  year  would  be  more 
than  twice  that  of  1941  w’hen  13,- 
700,000  sets  w'ere  sold  at  retail  for 
$515,795,000.  Here,  ttx),  aggressive¬ 
ness  will  count.  The  over-cautious 
store  will  be  left  at  the  post.  In  the 
past  many  medium  size  stores  have 
overlooked  radio  because  of  the 
competitive  angle.  They  noted 
that  the  radio  markup  was  not  as 
great  as  that  for  the  store  as  a  whole 
—but  they  did  not  l<x>k  far  enough 
to  see  the  volume  they  were  miss¬ 
ing.  To  quote  again— “Postwar 
radio  will  be  a  God-giten  oppor¬ 
tunity.  for  department  stores  to 
get  an  equity  in  the  radio  business.” 

Industry  Capacity  Is  Huge 

.\ny  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
factors  involved  in  reconversion  of 
the  radio-electronic  industry  must 
start  with  one  solid  fact.  The  in¬ 
dustry  today  is  huge  in  compari¬ 
son  with  its  prewar  productive 
capacity.  Unbelievably  large 
quantities  of  communication,  radar 
and  other  electronic  equipment 
poured  out  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
world  and  it  was  this  battle  appa¬ 
ratus  that  helped  speed  the  war  at¬ 
tack. 

The  prewar  receiving  set  inanu- 
facturers.  about  fifty  in  all,  will  be 
tw'ice  as  many  postwar.  There  is 
every  certainty  that  the  old  line 
manufacturers,  and  som6  itjiportant 
newcomers,  will  “come  out  fight- 
ing.” 

With  the  revocation  of  L-265, 
manufacturers  have  now  obtained 
a  “hunting  license”  for  radio  tubes 
and  components.  (Sjjot  authoriza¬ 
tions  prior  to  V-J  Day  merely  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  production  of  parts 
for  replacement.  .Approximately 
20,000,000  radio  tubes  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  this  purpose.) 

It  will  take  3  to  6  months  for  the 
radio  industry  to  reach  full  capaci¬ 
ty.  However,  recent  WPB  estimates 
place  production  at  Si/o  million 
receivers  by  Jan.  1,  1946.  Perhaps 
until  a  year  from  now  there  will 
be  a  sellers’  market:  then  a  reason¬ 
able  balance  between  siq)plv  and 
demand  as  the  majority  of  manu¬ 
facturers  reach  their  maximum 
production.  Later,  to  quote  anoth¬ 
er  executive:  “When  the  first  rush 
is  satisfied  there  will  be  a  switch 
to  a  buvers’  market  which  will 


make  OP.A  unnecessary  and  cause 
distress  merchandise  to  appear 
within  a  reasonable  time.  There 
will  be  some  price  cutting  and 
newcomers  in  the  industry  will  get 
discouraged.” 

This  estimate  tloes  not  seem  ex¬ 
travagant  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  producing  26  million  sets  in  the 
first  postwar  year. 


This  is  the  $100  table  telex’ision  set 
made  by  the  Vieivtone  Co.  It  has  a 
seven-inch  vieiving  tube.  It  ivas  shoivn 
in  iVetv  York  at  Hearn's  last  month, 
and  brought  record  crowds.  Orders 
were  taken  for  delivery  ivithin  90  days. 

Consumer  Buying  Plans 

The  average  .American  family 
and  its  postw'ar  buying  intentions 
(of  no  real  account  until  translat¬ 
ed  into  actual  purchases)  is  the  big 
question  mark  facing  the  oncoming 
radio  boom.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
have  become  quiz-happy  in  recent 
years.  Collectively  they  have  said 
that  they  will  buy  3  million  or  20 
million.  .According  to  one  estimate 
the  public  was  enjoying  a  “poten¬ 
tial  deferred  demand  by  the  end  of 
1944  of  47  million  sets.” 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  al¬ 
so  indicated  (through  a  survey) 
that  they  needed  and  tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  during  the  war  to  buy 
some  other  things  before  radio— 
i.  e.— washing  machines  (80  per 
cent) ,  refrigerators  (73  per  cent) , 
vacuum  cleaners  (64  i)er  cent) , 
irons  (63  per  cent) ,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  (.50  jjer  cent)  —and  radios 
(34  per  cent.) 

Perhaps  the  best  clue  to  j>ostwar 
buying  intentions  is  to  be  found— 
at  least  for  the  immediate  postwar 
period— in  previous  buying  habits. 

Is  the  market  now  saturated  be¬ 


cause  83.3  per  cent,  or  31  million 
familie.s,  own  a  total  of  42,298,000 
sets?  .Not  at  all.  That  merely  in¬ 
dicates  a  former  approach  to  sat¬ 
uration  on  the  basis  of  one  set  jier 
family.  Only  31.7  per  cent  have 
two  sets  per  family;  (i.9  per  cent 
have  three  sets,  and  2.1  per  cent 
have  four  sets. 

Prewar  the  .Smiths  believed  tone 
cptality,  reception  cjuality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  weie  most  importatit,  in 
that  order.  They  bought  table 
models  (42  pet  cetit)  and  consoles 
(35  per  cent) .  I  hey  bought  in  the 
first  store  visited  (71  percent)  and 
sotiie  shopped  iti  two  or  more  stores 
(15.8  per  cetit) .  And  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  tiote  that  the  Smiths  had  no 
spec  iai  setise  of  brand  loyalty.  Only 
15.1  per  cent  bought  the  same 
bratitl  as  their  previous  set:  84.6 
per  cetit  bought  a  different  brand. 
.\lthough  52  per  cent  had  receivers 
with  a  short  wave  band,  only  5  per 
cent  listened  to  short  wave  pro¬ 
grams  regularly. 

Of  existing  sets  some  60  jier  cent 
arc  six  to  12  years  old.  indicating 
the  size  of  the  replacetnetit  market. 
-A  recent  survey  revealed  that  half 
of  those  buying  to  rejilacc  old  sets 
after  the  Avar  will  “expect  to  make 
trade-ins  on  them.”  Here  is  just 
one  of  the  possibilities  that  calls 
for  some  careftil  thinking  and  a 
definite  program. 

•A  further  statement  of  the 
.Smiths’  jiostwar  radio  plans,  re¬ 
lated  to  types  of  sets  desired,  price 
range,  FM  and  television,  can  best 
be  interpolated  in  a  discussion  of 
the  industry’s  vic-Avs  atitl  annoimced 
plans  for  F.M  and  television. 

It  is  safe  to  sav  that  lesels  of  de- 
iiiatid  and  supply  for  all  types  of 
receivers  Avill  be  reached— and  rath¬ 
er  (jitickly. 


Broadcasting  Future 

The  third  principal  factor  in  the 
overall  problem  of  postAvar  radio, 
including  television,  is  that  of 
broadcasting.  It  is  rather  easy  to 
generalize  on  the  reconversioti  of 
an  industry  in  relation  to  the  ittar- 
ket  and  expected  trends  of  con¬ 
sumer  demand— aticl  overlook  or 
bypass  the  origin  of  all  progiatns, 
the  broadcasting  station. 

On  June  27  the  FCC  adopted  so- 
called  .AlternatiAe  Plan  No.  3  giv¬ 
ing  the  folloAving  allocations  to  FM 
and  television  in  the  44-108  mega- 
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This  is  one  of  the  moving  conveyor  lines  which  Philco  developed  to  speed  radar  output  during  the  war.  Operators 
who  had  performed  only  one  simple  assembly  operation  on  simple  home  radio  receivers  were  trained  to  complete  20 
minutes  of  intricate  high-precision  work  on  radar  panels.  Now  Philco  has  broken  ground  on  an  ultra-modern  new 
plant  ivhich  will  feature  the  longest  continuous  radio  production  lines  in  the  ivorld. 


cycle  area  ot  the  spectrum. 

Television— i4-bQ;  54-60;  66-72; 
76-82  and  82-88. 

88-92  (non-commercial  ed¬ 
ucational  F.\l)  ;  92-106.  Fhe  pres¬ 
ent  FM  band  is  42-50. 

Facsimile  broadcasting  vv  a  s 
placed  at  106-108. 

•Most  ol  the  industry  was  opposed 
hut  the  C^ommission  believed  that 
Irom  a  public  viewpoint  the  allo¬ 
cations  would  permit  better  service 
in  the  long  run. 

It  is  admitted  that  FM  is  “post- 
pmed”  by  the  new  allocations.  On 
the  lormer  basis  it  could  have  been 
ready  beginning  in  1946.  Now  the 
changes  may  prolong  the  interim 
jK'riod  Irom  9  months  to  one  year, 
according  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  ol  one  large  manulacturer. 

-Vccording  to  all  the  manulactur- 
ers  interviewed  there  is  no  essential 
conllict  between  standard  .\M 
broadcasting  (amplitude  modula¬ 
tion)  and  the  more  recently  devel¬ 
oped  frequency  modulation  which 
eliminates  static  and  jMovides  a 
full  and  completely  natural  rej>ro- 
duction  of  the  broadcast  pn)gram. 
One  executive  believed  that  the 


public  will  want,  and  eventually, 
get,  a  combination  receiver  includ¬ 
ing  AM,  P'M,  phonograph  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Another  emphatically  de¬ 
nied  that  F.M  woiilcl  replace  AM. 
He  termed  the  difference  no  great¬ 
er  than  “a  change  in  style  of  a 
woman’s  dress.”  FM,  he  said,  will 
be  more  expensive,  the  dollar  jirofit 
greater.  In  other  words,  “there  will 
still  be  Ford  buyers— those  who  will 
not  buy  Cadillacs.”  Fhere  will  be 
many  .AM-FM  combinations,  he 
declared,  “but  some  time  must  pass 
before  FM  is  completely  ready. 
FM  is  just  one  more  factor  in 
radio.” 

.\t  present  there  are  about  400,- 
000  F.M  receivers,  most  of  them 
purchased  during  late  1941  or  early 
in  1942.  The  46  FM  stations  jjro- 
vide,  in  general,  national  coverage 
which  centers  in  the  East.  -Some 
60,000,000  people  live  in  the  areas 
covered  and  thev  will  obviously 
constitute  the  immediate  new  FM 
market. 

Meanwhile  the  FM  stations  will 
continue  to  operate  on  the  old 
band,  awaiting  the  time  when  tele¬ 
vision  stations  are  readv  to  use  the 


new  No.  1  channel  between  44  and 
50  megacycles.  Fhis  covers  all  but 
2  megacycles  of  the  present  (old) 
FM  area. 

'Fhe  FCX.;  has  been  urged  to 
hasten  action  on  the  more  than  400 
applications  for  new  FM  stations. 
Fhere  will  be  rcxmi  for  more  than 
1,000  such  stations  and  some  place 
the  figure  at  several  thousands. 

Stations  in  the  higher  bands  will 
lake  9  months  to  three  years  to 
place  in  operation,  depending  on 
F(XJ  ridings.  One  leading  radio 
lechnician  emphasized  that  the 
initial  resumption  of  work  after 
V'-[  Day  would  mean  only  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  low  frequency  trans¬ 
mitters  geared  to  operate  in  the 
higher  frequencies  by  reason  of  a 
transmitter  type  converter.  “'Fhe 
problem,”  he  said,  “is  that  they 
(the  new  transmitters)  are  not 
even  designed  or  made  yet.  It  may 
lake  two  years.” 

On  the  FM  receiver  side  of  the 
<|uestion  there  is  a  similar,  though 
not  so  difficult,  problem.  Manu¬ 
facturers  will  probably  build  both 
the  old  and  the  new  FM  bands  into 
their  first  |)ostwar  sets.  This  calls 
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lor  rcdcsif>nin^  and  involves  sup¬ 
plies  ol  the  right  tubes  and  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  And  rigln  here  it 
iniglit  be  well  to  state  that  FM  sets 
must  have  the  lunction  ot  1 1  tubes 
—which  could  be  accomplished 
with  S  lubes  it  some  are  multi¬ 
purpose  tubes. 

Despite  all  this  the  tut  m  e  tor 
FM  is  uncpiestioned.  Fhe  time  lag 
involved  will  actually  serve  to 
make  tor  a  smoother  transition  to 
the  higluu'  trecjuencies.  Present  and 
new  bands  will  probably  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  first  new  FM  sets  and  pre¬ 
sent  I’AI  stations  will  be  able  to 
broadcast  on  both  the  existing  and 
the  new  channels— at  lower  power. 
(It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
mamdacturers  will  want  to  make 
held  tests  ot  their  new  F'M  reteisers 
betore  placing  them  in  retail  out¬ 
lets.  .\s  this  will  have  to  wait  on 
the  operation  ot  new  transmitters 
—  at  the  higher  trecpiencies  —  it 
would  appear  unlikelv  betore 
194li.) 

However,  another  “bridge”  has 
recently  been  oHered  in  the  torm 
ot  a  receiving  set  converter  reported 
to  retail  at  about  SIO.  This  con¬ 
verter— there  are  two  types— has  its 
pros  and  cons  tor  FM  set  users,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  introduce  anv 
great  problem  to  the  retailer.  Ity 
the  time  F'M  stations  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  solely  on  the  higher  trecpien¬ 
cies  many  owners  ot  FM  recei\ers 
will  jjrobably  decide  to  buv  new 
ones. 

First  Year  Plans 

Some  leading  radio  manulactur- 
ers  have  indicated  to  Fhk  Bi  i.i.ktin 
thc^  tollowing  specihe  production 
plans— subject,  presumably,  to  mocl- 
iheation. 

1.  Based  on  1941  production  ot 
home  receivers,  the  first  postwar 
year  ot  full  production  will  range 
trom  200  per  cent  to  "tOO  per  cent 
and,  in  most  instances,  reduce  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  hve  years  to  a  total 
et|ualling  or  slight Iv  higher  than 
1941. 

2.  The  first  sets  on  the  market 
will  probably  be  .AM.  mostlv  ot  the 
lower  priced  table  models. 

3.  However,  regardless  of  the 
time  element,  FM  will  be  a  domin¬ 
ant  factor.  I'wo  years  ago  a  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  said,  “.Anv  radio 
receiving  set  sold  after  this  war 
without  F'M  is  dated  the  verv  dav  it 


is  sold."  One  large  company  ex¬ 
pects  that  90  per  cent  of  its  post¬ 
war  receivers  will  have  F'.M  and  the 
majority  ot  companies  will  include 
F'.M  in  all  but  the  lowest  priced 
models.  .A  sale  ot  .5,000,000  F'M  sets 
is  expected  in  the  first  year  ot  full 
production,  and  20,000,000  sets 
within  five  years.  (Note:  This  is 
not  unlikely  despite  the  atore- 
mentioned  delays  in  view  ot  the  rel¬ 
atively  wide  coverage  ot  existing 
F'M  stations  and  those  that  will  be 
broadcasting  in  .i  few  years.) 

4.  Some  companies  expect  to  in¬ 
clude  some  ot  each  model  in  theit 
complete  line  in  their  initial  pro¬ 
duction;  others  say  that  they  will 
add  additional  categories  as  cpiick- 
ly  as  possible. 

.5.  Prices— about  20  to  3.5  per  cent 
over  1941  with  estimates  predicting 
a  decrease  within  five  years  to  the 
1941  price  range,  or  slightly  lower. 
(Fhe  estimate  of  increased  prices 
over  1941  was  published  on  .Aug¬ 
ust  7  as  the  result  of  a  sitrvey,  but 
those  answering  Thk  Bt:t.i.KTiN 
cpiestionnaire  showed  10  to  15  per 
cent  as  the  probable  increase.) 

0.  .A.M-FM  combinations  will 
probablv  be  in  console  models 
c  hiefly,  manv  with  phonogra|)h  and 
a  tew  with  recorder  facilities.  Prices 
here  may  range  from  about  .SI 70  to 
.S250  and  be  lowered  as  sales  in¬ 
crease. 

Replacement  of  AM 

A  new  and  important  perspective 
on  the  entire  .A.M-FM  cpiestion  has 
\erv  recently  been  introduced  by  a 
hearing  betore  FCC  at  which  rep- 
tesetiiatives  ot  the  major  networks 
said  they  were  “all  out”  for  FM  and 
offered  to  broadcast  identical  pro¬ 
grams  on  F'.M.  .An  expense  of  .S50.- 
000.000  in  FM  transmitting  ecpiip- 
nient  would  be  involved.  Fhey 
aclmiiied  it  was  only  a  cpiestion  ot 
time,  and  the  development  ot  a 
good  F'M  network  svstem,  before 
.AM  would  be  replaced.  .A  period 
ot  five  years  was  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  for  this  change. 

I'his  new  stand  by  the  broad¬ 
casters  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
straight  .A.M  sets  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  smaller  cpiantities  than 
heretofore  and  that  there  is  also  the 
possibility  of  some  manufacturers 
making  FM  receivers  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  when  the  situation  war¬ 
rants. 


An  inierc-sting  but  not  oceilv 
important  sidelight  is  that  the  [nib- 
lic  has  apparently  been  “ovc‘tsold” 
on  radical  changes  to  be  expected 
in  postwar  receivers.  .Advert isiiig 
has  been  exuberant.  Even  so,  the 
Smiths  have  no  clear  cut  idea  of 
what  F'.M  really  is.  Only 35  percent 
were  actually  fatniUar  with  it,  but 
the  great  majority  “consider  it  a 
necessity.”  I'o  obtain  it  IG  per  cent 
would  pay  .S35  additional;  27  jicr 
cent  would  pay  .SI 5  additional;  48 
pcT  cent  would  pay  SIG  additional 
and  only  .S5  would  be  paid  by  70 
per  cent.  In  that  event  the  mass 
market  will  have  to  wait  or  become 
a  bit  more  reckless  with  its  money. 

Television  Outlook 

It  is  trom  the  “scanning”  by 
human  minds  c)t  the  television 
c]uestion  that  we  must  derive  the 
paradoxical  conclusion  that  televi¬ 
sion  is  here— and  is  not  here. 

The  consensus  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  was  that  television  is  not 
something  about  which  department 
stores  should  get  excited  immedi¬ 
ately.  One  comment  was  that  “buy¬ 
ing  (of  television  receivers  by 
department  stores)  should  and 
probablv  would  be  done  on  a  hand 
to  mouth  basis  at  first.”  .Another 
exec  lit ive  said.  “Television  will  be  a 
needle  to  the  industry  just  when  it 
is  nc-eded— about  the  middle  of  the 
second  postwar  year.” 

.A  more  ojiiimisiic  note,  however, 
was  sounded  by  leading  televi¬ 
sion  manulacturer  who  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  turn  out  several  thousands 
ot  teles  ision  receivers  by  the  first 
ot  the  vear.  .An  aserage  price  of 
,S3()(>  was  indicated  for  receivers 
hasing  a  direct  viesving  screen 
measuring  approximately  16  bs  22 
inches.  Projection  models  svill 
come  later.  , 

On  this  basis,  svith  some  thirty 
manufacturers  ready  svithin  six 
months  it  svoulcl  mean  that  volume 
production  can  be  expected  soon¬ 
er  than  some  hast-  thought. 

.As  for  special  features,  units  are 
nosv  being  designed  that  svill  in¬ 
clude  .AM  and  FM.  television,  rec¬ 
ord  player  and  changer,  recording 
facilities  and,  in  one  case,  automat¬ 
ic  tuning  for  the  entire  television 
spectrum. 

The  opinions  of  authorities 
interviewed  and  the  published 
statements  of  manv  other  leaders 
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WHEN  YOU  SELL  THE 


HEUI  C-E 


-PHOnOCRnPHS! 


Another 


OF  THE  8  BIG  REASONS* 


WILL  BUY  THE  COMING 


#  General  Electric  automatic  radio- 
phonographs  are  the  best  answer  to 
daily  increasing  demands  of  a  public 
now  more  conscious  of  recorded 
music  than  ever.  Why.^  Because  these 
new  instruments  will  contain  the  most 
sensational  advancement  in  record  re¬ 
production  since  G.E.  announced  the 
first  dynamic  loud  speaker. 

G-E  Combinations  will  also  have 
many  brilliant  additions  and  improve¬ 


ments  in  regular  radio,  designed  to 
provide  magnificent  reception  on 
standard  broadcast,  short  wave  and 
frequency  modulation  bands. 

Plan  to  stock  and  sell  the  G.E.  line 
of  radios — every  one  you  place  in  a 
customer's  home  is  another  salesman  for 
you!  Consult  your  nearest  G-E  Radio 
Distributor  or  write  to  Electronics 
Department,  General ElectricCompany, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


*Sm  iwfcwqwnf  Oawrol  Boetrie  odt  for  all  B  monoy~ataklng 


foahnoo  of  Ht*  coming  G-E  Boetronk  Bodio  Uno, 


GENERAL  ii  ELECTRIC 


PORTABLES  •  TABLE  MODELS  •  CONSOLES  *  FARM  SETS 
AUTOMATIC  PHONOGRAPH  COMBINATIONS  •  TELEVISION 
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run  the  gamut  of  predictions,  with 
not  a  few  predilections  thrown 
in  for  good  measure.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  Television— the  new 
science  of  “radio-vision,”  to  use  the 
term  preferred  by  former  FCC 
chairman,  James  Lawrence  Fly- 
presents  an  extremely  complex  and 
technical  problem. 

What  are  some  of  the  salient  fac¬ 
tors?  They  are  (a)  production 
problems,  l>oth  ol  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  and  receivers,  which  include 
a  time  element,  costs,  obtaining  of 
parts  (big  cathode  ray  tubes  not  yet 
being  readily  available  to  take  care 
of  a  mass  market) ,  and  excellence 
of  operation:  (b)  selling,  install¬ 
ing  and  servicing;  (c)  consumer 
demand;  (d)  new  program  tech- 
nit]  ties,  and  (e)  new  advertising 
iechni(]ues. 

In  sliort,  television  has  both  a 
technical  side  and  a  great  need  to 
produce  raj>idly  the  best  possible 
performance  in  the  fields  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  selling  through  a 
new  medium.  It  would  re(|uire  a 
separate  article  to  tleal  adetpiate- 
ly  with  television  as  entertainment; 
another  to  analyze  the  coming  im¬ 
pact  of  television  advertising  and 
selling. 

Receivers  and  Networks 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
developing  the  television  art  in  the 
past  few  years.  Receivers  are  better 
designed,  images  with  much  great¬ 
er  clarity  may  now  be  seen  on 
screens  up  to  16x22  inches.  Some 
expensive  models  will  later  provide 
for  the  projection  of  a  3  x  4  foot 
picture  on  a  screen,  in  combination 
with  a  direct  viewing  home  receiv¬ 
er-accomplished  by  means  of  a  20- 
inch  cathode  ray  tube.  Another  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  reflective  optical 
system  which  collects  from  the 
image  on  the  receiving  tube  and 
projects  onto  the  viewing  screen 
about  six  times  as  much  light  as 
could  be  delivered  from  tube  to 
screen  by  a  conventional  F-2  movie 
projection  lens,  without  loss  of 
image  quality. 

.\11  in  all,  the  “bugs”  of  earlier 
television  days  are  being  swept  aside 
by  a  rapidly  developing  science. 

Some  problems,  however,  remain 
—although  probably  not  for  long. 

quick  and  necessarily  sketchy  re¬ 
view  of  the  present  situation  and 
prospects  would  indicate  that— 


New  television  stations  and  net¬ 
works  must  be  placed  in  operation. 
This  will  probably  take  five  years 
when,  it  is  assumed,  transmitters 
can  be  located  in  157  key  cities  to 
serve  a  primary  market  of  72,000,- 
000  people,  living  in  17,252,000 
wired  homes  and  having  61.5  jier 
cent  of  the  nation’s  purchasing 
power.  Shortly  afterward  second- 
arv  network  facilities  should  be 
available  to  serve  10,000,000  more. 
.\s  of  Januarv,  1945,  FCC  had  more 
than  100  applications  for  televi¬ 
sion  station  licenses.  (Five  com¬ 
mercial  and  six  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  are  now  operating.)  Areas 
served  now  include  New  York, 
Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia 
ami  Albany-Schenectady.  Un(|ues- 
tionably  the  first  full  out|)ut  of 
television  receivers  protluced  after 
(<)mj)lete  reconversion  will  be  sold 
in  these  markets. 

Felexision  networks  can  be 
“hooked  uj)”  l)y  coaxial  cable  or 
high  fretjuency  broatlcasting.  The 
method  to  be  emj)loved  will  largely 
dej)end  on  which  ivpe  of  “hook  iq)” 
becomes  available  first. 

Providing  a  satisfat  tory  and  com¬ 
prehensive  network  of  both  FM 
and  television  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  is  of  primary  concern  to  the 
industry.  In  radio  (amplitude 
modulation)  the  signals  follow  the 
curvature  of  the  earth,  but  in  FM 
and  television  thev  extend  only  to 
the  horizon. 

Stratovision 

.\n  important  new  development, 
announced  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation  and  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  on 
August  9,  has  what  is  claimed  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem  of  FM  and  television  broad¬ 
casting.  It  provides  for  a  system  of 
broadcasting  to  a  group  of  planes 
cruising  in  the  stratosphere  over 
14  fixed  areas.  Signals  would  be 
relayed  from  the  planes  back  to  the 
earth  (from  30,000  feet)  to  cover 
areas  422  miles  in  diameter.  I'his 
compares  with  estimated  coverage 
of  50  miles  from  a  transmitter  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  top  of  the  tallest  build¬ 
ings  in  New  York  City.  It  is  stated 
that  the  planes  could  transmit  si¬ 
multaneously  5  FM  and  4  tele¬ 
vision  programs. 

By  this  method  some  78  per  cent 
of  the  country’s  population  could 


lie  served  and  obviously,  the  need 
for  hundreds  of  ground  stations 
would  be  eliminated. 

According  to  the  proposal  two 
planes  would  be  in  the  air  at  all 
times  over  any  given  service  area- 
one  doing  the  actual  relaying  of 
signals  and  the  other  in  reserve. 
Ships  will  be  similar  to  B-29’s,  but 
lighter  in  weight,  and  it  is  believed 
lhat  weather  conditions  can  1h> 
taken  in  stride  in  view  of  the  height 
at  which  the  planes  will  operate. 

Two  corollary  advantages  ic- 
(juire  special  mention.  It  is  stated 
that  one  kilowatt  of  jiower  at  30,- 
000  feet  will  deliver  the  same  sig¬ 
nal  as  50  kilowatts  on  the  ground. 
'Fubes  that  will  furnish  one  kilo¬ 
watt  are  now  available,  even  lor 
“high-definition  color  television.” 

The  designer  of  the  new  techni- 
(jue  of  liroadcasting  poitUs  out  that 
ojieration  of  a  sitigle  plane  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  SI. 000  ati  hour  as  com- 
pareil  with  a  cost  of  813,000  lor  a 
sufficient  number  of  stations  to 
(over  ati  identical  area. 

.\n  aj)|>lication  for  test  flights 
this  fall  is  now  before  FCC.  Fhe 
stratosphere  system  may  be  placed 
in  operatioti  next  year. 

Installation  and  Service 

Television  receivers  require  a 
special  atitcnna  (at  extra  cost)  atul 
each  installation  in  the  home  must 
be  carefully  made.  This  could  be 
handled  by  a  mechatiically  minded 
buyer,  to  quote  the  opinion  of  one 
manufacturer,  but  iti  any  event 
there  shoitld  be  thousands  of  skilled 
men  available  for  the  servicing  field 
who  received  their  training  in  the 
Signal  Corps. 

Incidentally,  there  seems  to  be  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  television 
antennae  that  can  be  placed  on  one 
roof-top  without  causing  “ghost¬ 
ing”  or  a  “doubling”  of  the  image 
on  the  viewing  screen.  Televisioti 
waves  bounce  from  the  walls  of 
buildings  en  route  from  the  trans¬ 
mitter  and  may  sometimes  arrive 
“out  of  step”  with  each  other.  For 
apartment  houses  one  solution 
would  be  a  master  antenna.  How¬ 
ever,  picture  distortion  caused  by 
interference  from  automobile  igni¬ 
tion  and  other  noise  impulses  can 
be  overcome  by  an  automatic  fre- 
(jtiency  control  system  employed  by 
some  manufacturers. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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-DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  WITH  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  MERCHANDISING  PLAN 


REQUIREMENTS 

Must  have  done  totfd 
pre-war  radio  business 
of  25,000. 

Agree  to  carry  a  full 
$5000  stock. 

Agree  to  co-operate 
on  the  Plymouth  sell¬ 
ing  plan. 


(Limited  to  50  Outstanding  Merchandisers) 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  50  outstanding  mer¬ 
chandisers  to  obtain  complete  stocks  of  radios  and 
phonographs  now — and  the  backing  of  the  new, 
long  range  Plymouth  Plan. 

This  plan  is  based  on  careful  study  of  merchan¬ 
dise  requirements.  It  offers  merchants  interested 
in  increasing  their  radio  volume  an  opportunity 
to  compete  successfully  in  merchandise  price 
and  seUing  methods  with  edl  types  of  competition. 
PLYMOUTH  RADIO,  35  E.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  1,  Ill.  ^ 


ADVANTAGES 

Assured  Deliveries 
Co-operative 
Merchandising  Efforts 
Exclusive 
Dealerships 
Advertising  Materied 
Sales  Training 
100%  Stock  Return  Plem 


RADIOS  •  PHONOGRAPHS  •  TELEVISION  for  AMERICA’S  FIRST  FIFTY  MERCHANDISERS 
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jieally  what  every  man  wants . . . 

Jjust  a  living  ...  but  a  way  of  life  that 
ridtf  the  opportunity  for  building  a  profitable, 
jy  future. 

opportunity  to  have  those  things  every  man 
res  for . . .  security  for  his  family  . .  .  the 
idship  and  respect  of  his  community ...  a  deep 
onal  faith  in  the  future  of  his  business. 


Yes  . . .  add  them  all  together  and  they  total  the 
things  you’re  working  for  . . .  things  that  come 
with  soimd,  long-term  personal  planning. 

And  this  is  the  reason  the  Kelvinator  Franchise  is 
so  highly  prized  by  the  select  group  holding  it. 
For  Kelvinator  believes  in  this  kind  of  future 
for  each  of  its  Retailers  ...  in  a  higher 
standard  of  business  and  human  relations. 


DIVISION  OF  NASH-KELVIN  ATOR  CORPORATION 
Kenosha  •  Milwaukee  *  DETROIT  ■  Grand  Rapids  *  Lansing 


This  thinking  is  the  basis  of  Kelvinator’s 
“Retail-Minded”  policy  that  no  sale  has  been 
completed  until  the  product  leaves  the  Retailer’s  floor. 
Kelvinator’s  entire  sales  program  works 
to  this  end  ... 

Selective  Distribution  Pattern  —  Kelvinator’s  retail 
organization  is  composed  of  not  the  most,  but 
the  finest  Retailers  . . .  thus,  with  fewer  Retailers, 
each  with  an  adequate  market,  the  result 
is  more  sales  per  dealer. 

Less  Inventory  Investment — Kelvinator’s  line  of 
products  is  so  simplified  and  compact  as  to 
reduce  Retailers’  investments  in  inventory  to  the 
lowest.  Each  line  is  priced  in  accordance  with 
Kelvinator’s  vigorous  competitive  policy  . . . 
with  salable  values  at  each  phase  of 
Kelvinator’s  profit-building,  step-up  plan. 

Point-of-Sale  Power— Kelvinator’s 

“Retail-Minded”  merchandising  means  a 
complete  program  of  advertising,  sales  promotion 
and  sales  training — sales  building  power  aimed 
at  one  target . . .  moving  merchandise  off  the 
retailer’s  floor. 

Yes . . .  these  are  the  reasons  why  Kelvinator 
means  a  personal  business  future  for  the 
Kelvinator  Retailer  . . . 

Why  the  Kelvinator  Franchise  offers  an 
opportunity  to  build  the  future  every  man  wants! 
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Price  esiiniates  range  Iroin  about 
$100  for  a  newly  announced  table 
model  having  a  ;>  x  7  inch  image  to 
tie  luxe  combination  receivers  at 
$1,500  or  higher.  The  initial  aver¬ 
age  price  range,  in  console  types, 
w'ill  probably  be  $200-$300.  One 
manufacturer  points  out  that  tele¬ 
vision  in  combination  with  record 
reproducing  mechanisms  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  “unavoidably  large 
size  of  the  television  apparatus.” 
Another  predicts  that  “when  .\M- 
FM-phonograph— television  com¬ 
binations  become  a  production  line 
job  $400  will  be  the  average  popu¬ 
lar  price.” 

On  the  consumer  side  we  find 
that  3.2  per  cent  of  people  inter¬ 
viewed  say  they  will  pay  $300  (1,- 
000,000  market) ;  7.2  per  cent  will 
pay  $200  (2,200,000) ;  20.4  per  cent 
will  pay  $125  (6,100,000)  and  49.5 
per  cent  will  pay  $75  (15,000,000) . 
In  total  50  per  cent  of  the  families 
said  they  wanted  television,  29.3 
per  cent  did  not  and  21.2  per  cent 
w’ere  undecided. 

Television  programs— overlook¬ 
ing  sports  events,  etc.,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment— are  still  in  the  formative 
stage,  a  situation  somewhat  like 
that  confronting  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  field  when  sotind  was  added  to 
sight.  There  are  several  problems 
here,  not  the  least  of  which  is  higher 
production  costs. 

If  anyone  wants  to  get  analytical, 
printer’s  ink  has  been  spilled,  and 
very  well  too,  on  the  tjuestion  of 
how  housewives  will  react  to  tele¬ 
vision.  It  is  said  that  they  may  even 
develop  a  “guilt  complex”  because 
they  cannot  do  housework  and  look 
at  the  “pictures”  at  one  and  the 
same  time! 

Another  angle  of  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance,  sooner  or  later,  w'ill  be 
the  size  of  the  viewing  screen  and 
whether  or  not  the  room  must  be 
darkened. 

.Meanwhile  these,  and  many  more 
questions  relating  to  the  use  to  be 
made  of  television  in  advertising 
and  selling,  remain  to  be  worked 
out  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 
They  will  be,  of  course- but  the 
next  few  years  should  see  much  dis¬ 
secting  by  experts  and  quarter-wits 
alike.  As  television  strides  forward 
all  this  may  provide  a  sort  of  corol¬ 
lary  entertainment,  not  to  say  edu¬ 
cation. 

With  respect  onlv  to  advertising 


It  is  stimulating  to  imagine  the 
power  of  “show  windows”  project¬ 
ed  right  into  the  living  rooms  of 
millions  of  homes. 

Intra-Store  Television 

Television  within  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  television-by-wire,  is  a 
new  and  important  entertainment¬ 
selling  medium,  available  now  and 
one  that  has  been  successfully  used 
in  stores  in  100  or  more  cities. 
Frankly,  this  subject  is  introduced 
here  parenthetically,  as  one  of  in¬ 
terest  to  department  stores  mnu, 
and  one  which  can  be  presented  in 
detail  in  a  later  issue.  If  the  edu¬ 
cators  and  psychologists  are  right, 
80  per  cent  of  our  knowledge  comes 
from  the  use  of  our  eyes.  .\sk  the 
Fuller  brush  man— or  the  board¬ 
walk  pitch  artist  who  deals  in  kit¬ 
chen  gadgets. 

Televising  almost  anything  in 
the  store  is  a  matter  of  such  imme¬ 
diate  and  practical  value'  it  should 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of 
executives  in  this  field.  .Again  the 
problem  is  one  of  cost— and  the 
ability  to  produce  “selling  that  will 
entertain,  and  sell.”  Not  too  easy 
an  assignment,  but  the  stakes  are 
worth  the  effort. 

Intra-store  televising,  if  under¬ 
taken  on  an  elaborate  scale,  would 
call  for  a  complete  studio  and  the 
presentation  of  televised  shows  to 
fairly  large  audiences.  This  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  there  is  another  meth¬ 
od  that  might  prove  attractive  to 
many  stores,  both  large  and  those 
of  average  size.  This  is  known  as 
“jeep”  television,  a  smaller  version 
of  the  larger  “show.”  It  employs  a 
compact,  portable  televising  ap¬ 
paratus  capable  of  being  rolled 
about  the  store  to  “scan”  or  tele¬ 
vise  any  desired  scene,  or  objects. 
Coaxial  cable  from  the  “jeep”  can 
be  plugged  in  on  a  coaxial  wire 
circuit.  By  this  means  the  tele¬ 
vision  program  is  carried  to  show 
windows  or  other  places  where  it 
can  be  seen  by  audiences. 

Facsimile  and  Recorders 

Tw'o  developments  for  postwar 
that  merit  special  mention  are  facsi¬ 
mile  broadcasting  and  the  new 
types  of  recorders  for  use  in  radio 
receivers. 

Facsimile,  direct-printing  ma¬ 
chines,  can  produce  black  and  white 


copy,  and  some  also  provide  for  the 
reproduction  of  photographs.  .At 
the  moment  it  would  be  difficult  to 
predict  the  future  use  of  facsimile 
units  in  the  home,  but  the  possi¬ 
bilities  are  interesting  and  this 
phase  of  radio  should  be  watched 
fairly  closely. 

Two  new  types  of  recorders— 
wire  and  cellophane  tape— open  up 
a  brand  new  and  rather  impressive 
(tpportunity  for  thousands  of  fami¬ 
lies  who  will  want  to  make  high 
(piality  and  permanent  recordings 
of  musical  broadcasts  and  import¬ 
ant  speeches.  Such  recordings  can 
be  played  back  thousands  of  times 
if  desired.  The  significance  of  these 
developments  for  industry  and 
business  is  even  more  startling. 

It  will  be  possible  to  record  pro¬ 
grams  lasting  five  or  even  eight 
horn's.  One  home  model  may  sell 
at  approximately  $250. 

For  the  time  being  recorder  units 
will  not  be  a  standard  feature  of 
receivers,  but  will  be  available  as 
separate  units. 

Advice  for  Stores 
Some  valuable  suggestions  are 
offered  department  store  executives 
by  those  who  answered  several  per¬ 
tinent  queries  which  concluded 
The  Bulletin  questionnaire.  Brief¬ 
ing  these  replies  we  find  that  manu¬ 
facturers  think  lack  of  aggressive¬ 
ness  and  failure  to  concentrate  on 
a  few  nationally  known  radio  lines 
were  the  chief  defects  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  selling  prewar. 

The  adtantages  of  a  department 
store  as  an  outlet  for  radios  were 
indicated  as  local  prestige,  accessi¬ 
bility,  larger  potential  traffic,  con¬ 
sumer  confidence,  delivery  service 
and  credit  facilities 

The  development  and  use  of 
their  own  service  dtfpartment  was 
considered  by  all  to  be  the  most 
desirable  postwar  setiq>  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

■Almost  all  radio  manufacturers 
who  answered  said  they  would  offer 
a  training  program  for  service  and 
repair  men  and  for  salespeople  as 
well. 

The  majority  considered  that  the 
selling  of  more  radio  receivers  per 
dwelling  unit  would  be  the  No.  1 
industry-wide  promotion  measure 
to  keep  production  at  capacity. 

Improved  quality  will  be  the 
greatest  first  new  feature. 
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The  Gross  Earnings  Co-Insurance  Form 

By  J.  B.  Rappaport, 

Schiff,  Terhune  Co. 


Under  the  title,  “More  Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  for  Your 
Premium  Dollar,”  The  Bidletin  published  in  April,  1945  an  article 
by  Virgil  R.  Howell,  in  which  he  compared  the  various  forms  avail¬ 
able  and  listed  their  advantages  and  disculvantages.  He  concluded 
that:  “U  &  O  insurance  has  not  yet  attained  the  full  degree  of 
undjCtstanding  and  recognition  to  which,  as  a  major  line  of  insur¬ 
ance,  it  is  entitled.” 

With  this  issue  The  Bulletin  publishes  its  fourth  article  (m  the 
subject.  Great  interest  has  been  shown  by  retailers  and  insurance 
counselors.  Reaction  has  been  about  equally  divided  between  ap- 
proi>al  and  criticism.  Retail  response  has  borne  out  Mr.  Howell's 
major  premise:  that  “a  full  degree  of  understanding”  of  this  type 
of  insurance — or  at  least  of  the  contingencies  it  may  have  to  cover 
— is  lacking.  But  insurance  men  feel  that  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  buyers  of  insurance  is  not  evidence  that  the  forms  them¬ 
selves  are  faulty.  The  accompanying  article  is,  we  think,  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  Gross  Earnings  Co-insurance  Form. 


IN  insuring  retail  stores  for  their 
loss  of  profits  and  continuing 
expenses  during  business  inter¬ 
ruption  by  damage,  the  insurance 
companies  have  devised  a  form  for 
which  the  amounts  of  insurance  can 
be  worked  out  by  a  simple  formula. 
The  formula  is  shown  in  Fable  1. 

Fhe  figure  arri\ed  at  by  this 
formula  will  approximate  the  net 
profits  plus  certain  fixed  expenses 
that  continue  in  the  event  of  fire. 
'Fo  cover  yourself  for  fluctuation  in 
earnings  during  the  year  sa  that  you 
may  be  in  no  danger  of  being  a  co¬ 
insurer,  you  add  to  the  policy  a 
<lause  known  as  the  “-\greed 
.Amount  Clause”  which  in  effect 
voids  your  co-insurance. 

In  the  case  of  loss  the  measure 
of  recovery  will  be  the  reduction 
in  gross  earnings  less  charges  and 
ex|>enses  which  do  not  continue 
even  though  the  store  is  shut  down. 

Gross  earnings  are  net  sales  less 
cost  of  gomls  sold  plus  other  earn¬ 
ings  such  as  income  from  leased 
ilepartments,  rents,  etc. 

In  arriving  at  sales,  to  determine 
gross  earnings,  consideration  should 
l)e  given  to  the  sales  experience  of 
the  store  before  the  fire  and  its 
probable  experience  after  the  fire. 

'Fhe  store  can  include  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  which  will  be  required 
to  replace  stock  before  business  can 
be  resumed.  This  would  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  time  required  to  re¬ 


pair  or  replace  buildings,  machin¬ 
ery  and  fixtures. 

If  you  want  to,  you  may  rent 
another  location  to  carry  on 
your  business.  If  your  loss  is  re¬ 
duced  by  doing  business  elsewdiere, 
such  reduction  shall  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  arriving  at  the  U 
&  O  loss.  Fhis  is  purely  optional  on 
the  store’s  part  and  the  rental  of  ad¬ 
ditional  property  should  be  tem- 
|)orary.  In  other  words,  if  a  store 
has  a  serious  loss  and  rents  another 
building  in  town  under  a  long  term 


lease,  that  would  have  no  eflet  i  on 
the  U  &  O  loss. 

'Fhe  type  of  policy  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  above  coverage  is  the 
Gross  Earnings  (Coinsurance  Form 
for  Mercantile  Risks. 

In  the  article  by  benjamin  Lead¬ 
er  (  Fhk  lii'i.LKTiN,  July  1945)  he 
claimed  that  the  amount  of  Inisi- 
ness  done  in  the  temporary  location 
was  ileductetl  from  the  projected 
sales  of  the  main  store,  even  though 
this  business  was  done  at  a  loss. 
Under  the  form  of  insurance  here 
described,  the  exact  opposite  would 
1k‘  true.  Fhe  measure  of  recovery  is 
the  reduction  in  gross  earnings,  etc., 
and  if  business  was  conducted  at  a 
loss  the  gross  earnings  would  hie  re¬ 
flected  into  a  very  low  figure.  For 
itistance,  if  at  the  temporary  loca¬ 
tion  the  store  did  a  business  of 
SI 00,000  at  a  loss,  the  cost  of  goods 
sold  would  clearly  be  above  the 
cost  of  goods  in  a  normal  operation, 
leaving  a  lower  gross  margin. 

If  a  store  will  engage  the  services 
of  a  competent  broker  or  agent  to 
studv  its  risks  and  write  its  insur¬ 
ance,  any  problems  which  may 
come  up  in  the  adjustment  of  a  11 
S;  O  loss  (and  there  are  very  many) 
can  be  taken  in  stride. 


Tabie  1 


(ALL  FFEMS  TO  RE  ON  ANNUAL  B  ASIS) 

Column  1  Column  2 

.Actual  Value  for  Year  Estimated  Value 
Ended  Year  Ending 

.A.  Total  .Annual  Net  Sales  (Gross  sales 

less  returns  and  allowances)  S . 

B.  Deduct  Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold.  S .  $ . 

C.  Operating  Gross  Profits  (excluding 

other  income)  . S .  $ . 


D.  .Add  Other  Earnings  Derived  From 
Operation  of  Business  (other  than 
Sales): 

1.  Cash  Discounts  Reed.  S . 

2.  Commissions  and  Rents 


from  Leased  Depts.  . 

3 .  S. 


'4.  Total  .Additional  Inc.  S . 5 .  S 

E.  Gross  Earnings  (  %  of  net  sales)  $ .  S 

F.  Take  50%,  of  Item  E,  Column  2 

as  amount  of  insurance  required  S .  5 
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Because — there  is  no  match  for  Burroughs^ 
machines  .  .  .  built  with  precbion  to  pperate  ^ 
with  precision  .  designed  to  provide  long 
and  dependable  service. 


Because — there  is  no  equal  to  the  range  of 
the  Burroughs  line  .  .  .  machines  for  practically 
every  purpose  .  .  .  machines  specifically  de* 
signed  for  specific  jobs  .  .  .  machines  flexibly 
designed  for  versatility  of  application. 


Because — there  is  no  rival  to  the  Burroughs 
maintenance  service  .  .  .  prompt,  dependable 
and  efficient  .  .  .  organized  to  give  Burroughs 
owners  freedom  from  mechanical  interruptions, 
to  insure  them  the  fullest  use  of  their  machines. 


BURROUGHS 

MAOHINES 

ARE  PREFERRED 
WHEREVER  YOU  60 


Because — there  is  no  equivalent  to  Burroughs 
counsel . . .  technical  help  by  machine  accounting 
men  with  years  of  experience  in  planning  effi¬ 
cient  applications  and  installations  for  all  types 
of  businesses. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


w 


Parking  in  the  Shopping  District 

By  Robert  F.  Brown, 

Executive  Secretary,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Before  Pcarl  Harbor,  auto 
parking  had  begun  to  be 
quite  a  problem  in  localities 
lK>th  large  and  small. 

Many  communities,  trying  to 
meet  the  downtown  car  congestion, 
placed  parking  meters  at  the  curb 
—“Drop  a  nickel  in  the  slot  lor  one 
hour’s  parking.”  .Anyone  sitting  in 
a  doctor’s  or  dentist’s  oHice.  at  a 
bank  arranging  a  deal,  shopping, 
etc.  could  never  wholly  concentrale 
on  the  job  at  hand.  He  was  think¬ 
ing,  “My  parking  time  is  up— I 
must  go.”  How  many  g<K)d  sales 
were  lost  to  retailers,  because  the 
customer  had  to  put  another  nickel 
in  the  meter,  will  never  l)e  known. 

.And  the  parking  meter  did  not 
touch  the  basic  problem,  lor  it  still 
kept  the  cars  on  the  street.  Streets 
were  intended  for  travel  and  not  lor 
storage  of  idle  cars.  E\erv  car 
parked  in  a  busv  thoroughfare  slows 
clown  traffic  and  could  be  a  delinite 
safety  hazard.  Fire  apparatus  is 


IMPROVEMENT  in  urban 
transportation  facilities,  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  to  re¬ 
tailers,  took  another  step  forward 
last  month  when  the  first  complete¬ 
ly  air  conditioned  electric  trolley 
coach  went  into  service  in  Atlanta, 
(;a. 

For  the  .Atlanta  trolley  coach  a 
special  design  of  air  conditioning 
et|uipment  has  been  developed  liy 
the  Carrier  Corporation.  Its  capac¬ 
ity  is  ecpial  to  that  for  a  railroad 


hampered.  Fhere’s  always  a  car 
moving  in  or  out  of  a  parking 
space,  many  times  with  an  accident, 
sometimes  slight  but  always  a  de¬ 
lay  lactor. 

Off-the-street  parking  of  cars  will 
remove  many  traffic  hazards.  Some 
of  our  city  fathers,  and  retailers 
themselves,  must  scmhi  apjiroach 
the  problem  of  parking  in  a  scieti- 
tilic  manner.  In  most  jilaces  a  va¬ 
cant  lot  becomes  a  parking  lot.  with 
generally  a  layer  of  ashes  spread 
over  the  ground  to  make  the  whole 
area  dusty. 

.As  scMin  as  building  rc'sti  ictions 
are  lifted,  the  vacant  lot  will  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  spots  close  to  gcMicl 
shopping  centers  and  then  what? 
Another  new  shopping  center  will 
lie  established  outside  the.  congest¬ 
ed  arc*a  and  the  cycle  liegins  again. 

It  seems  to  be  the  time— NOW’— 
for  some  scientific  planning  to  take 
care  of  this  most  serious  prolilein. 
which  prevails  in  everv  shopjiing 


passcMiger  car,  but  the  weight  has 
lic'en  kept  clown  to  onh  l.fiOO 
pounds.  .Ample  power  to  operate 
the  etpiipment  is  available  from 
the  overhead  electric  power  lines 
Iroin  which  the  vehicle  obtains  cur¬ 
rent  for  operation.  'Fhis  ample 
jiower  supply  permits  high-speed 
operation  despite  the  atlclecl  weight 
of  etpiipment.  The  new  trolley 
coach  was  built  at  the  W'orcester, 
.Mass.,  plant  of  the  Pnllman-Stantl- 
artl  C^ar  Manufacturing  Oompany. 


center  of  the  country.  Off-the-street 
parking  must  be  arranged  and  a 
new  type  of  building  construction 
needs  to  lx?  developed. 

Many  cities  have  made  starts 
along  this  line:  San  Francisco,  in 
one  Ixilcl  stroke,  removed  a  down¬ 
town  park,  built  storage  facilities 
underground  and  replaced  the  jiark 
on  top;  Pittsburgh,  through  one  ol 
its  leading  retailers,  built  a  s|x‘t  ial 
parking  building,  several  stories 
high,  in  the  heart  of  “The  (iolclen 
'Friangle;’’  Philadelphia  has  a  sjx- 
cial  parking  building  on  Ohestniit 
Street,  their  important  shopjiing 
avenue,  but  more  must  be  done  to 
answer  this  cpiestion. 

Jamaica  is  a  jiark  of  New  York 
C;ity.  W’ith  the  rapid  growth  of 
<>ueens  liorough  and  Long  Island, 
this  connnunity  now  ranks  as  the 
third  largest  retail  shopping  cetiter 
of  Greater  New  A’ork  and  serves  a 
shopping  po])ulation  of  over  2.000.- 
0(M)  people. 

jainaica  is  the  center  of  a  large 
area  made  up  of  residential  coin- 
niimities,  and.  in  the  main,  the 
customers  come  in  on  rubber.  A 
large  network  of  buses  reaches  mil 
and  every  home  has  a  car.  Before 
restriction  of  auto  use,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  parking  and  street  conges¬ 
tion  was  acute. 

In  December  of  1941  the  Jamaica 
C;haniber  of  C^onnnerce  undertook 
to  make  an  exhaustive  traffic  siirvev. 
rhe  Boy  Scouts  volunteered  lor 
the  job.  and,  after  much  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  details.  4r>0 
Boy  Scouts  in  uniform  started  the 
work.  Fo  collect  the  data  requirecl 
two  full  Saturdays.  Information 
was  obtained  along  the  following 
lines:  Car  registration  by  counties: 
how  many  cars  entered  and  left  the 
concentrated  shopping  area;  how 
long  cars  remained  parked  at  curb; 
how  many  cars  in  parking  lots;  how 
long  they  remained;  how  many 
buses  entered;  how  many  passen¬ 
gers  were  carried,  and  much  addi¬ 
tional  information. 

Those  interested  were  amazed  at 
the  findings.  Gars  parked  overtime 
in  spite  of  a  45-minute  restriction. 

{Continued  on  puge  78) 
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'But  it's  not  that  way  all  over  the 
place,  the  lounge  gets  to  feel  like  a 
sweat  box  after  a  while." 


They’re  talking  about  the 
Air  Conditioning  in  somebody’s,  store 


"The  last  time  I  went  .in  there,  it 
was  so  damp  and  chilly  that  I  was 
glad  to  get  out  into  the  heat  again." 


"Yes  it  is  clammy  but  what  gets  me 
is  those  terrible  cold  drafts  all  over 
the  place." 


"The  thing  I  can't  stand  about  the 
place  is  that  stale,  musty  smell  the 
air  always  seems  to  have." 


In  short,  they  don’t  like  the  air  conditioning  in 
somebody's  store. 

Somebody,  it  seems,  made  the  mistake  of  buying 
cheap  air  conditioning.  He  forgot  that  air  condi¬ 
tioning  is  a  long-range  business-building  invest¬ 
ment.  That  GOOD  air  conditioning  is  worth  paying 
for .  .  .  worth  waiting  for^  if  necessary. 

If  he’d  been  wiser,  he’d  have  talked  to  a  G-E 
distributor  before  the  system  was  installed.  He’d 
have  learned  a  lot  of  interesting  facts.  Such  as . . . 

That  real  summer  air  conditioning  must  have, 
not  one  or  two,  but  five  fundamental  functions: 
Cooling,  Dehumidification;  Circulation,  Ventila¬ 
tion,  Filtering.  That  all  five  must  be  carefully 
balanced,  automatically  controlled  to  meet  chang¬ 


ing  weather  or  store  traffic  conditions.  That  the 
installation  of  a  sytem  calls  for  a  combination  of 
highly  developed  engineering  skill  and  carefully 
designed  equipment. 

The  G-E  distributor  has  the  skill ...  he  can  put 
it  to  work  at  once  in  helping  you  plan.  Soon  he’ll 
have  the  equipment  to  make  your  plans  a  reality. 
See  him  now! 

General  Electric  Company y  Air  Conditioning  De- 
partmenty  Section  ‘>03^^  Bloomfieldy  New  Jersey. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


Air  Conditioning 
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Re-Pricing  and  Re-Marking  Merchandise 


By  Edward  Reynolds, 

Receiving  Superintendent,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.;  Chairman,  T raffic  Group 


C^omplete  Time  Record 

Departing  ior  the  job,  the  Re- 
Pricer  again  time-stamps  tlie  (^all 
Sheet.  Opposite  Iter  name  on  a 
blackboard,  she  indicates  the  time 
ol  leaving  and  wliere  she  may  be 
reached:  e.g.,  Dept  .')9,  S.  F.  (sell¬ 
ing  lloor)  or  S.  R.  (stock  room.) 
Arriving  at  the  tlesignated  location, 
she  sorts  and  (t)tints  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  records  the  tpiantities,  and 


Helpful  in  computing  expense  charges  against  a  merchandise  department  is 
this  time  clock,  ivhiih  shows  number  of  hours  worked,  divided  in  tenths. 

does  the  job.  Finished,  she  secures 
the  signature  of  the  department 
—  head,  and  leaves  with  him  the  du- 

_  SUMTtTViTB  I 

_  :  plicate  Call  Sheet.  This  is  used  in 

preparing  the  official-price-change 
papers  —  Markup,  Markdown, 
.Markdown  Chancel lation,  or  'Frans- 
fer— which  mtist  be  in  the  Marking 
Division  supervisor’s  jjossession 
within  24  hours. 

'Fhe  original  (^all  Sheet  is  time- 
stamped  a  third  time  by  the  Re- 
Pricer  when  she  returns  to  her  sta¬ 
tion.  Fhus  it  supplies  a  complete 
record  of  time  consumed,  a  chetk 
against  performance,  and  a  dollar- 
and-cents  charge  for  the  job. 

Each  Re- Pricer  is  assigned  a  spe- 
cihe  machine  which  it  is  her  respon- 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


FOR  MARKING  ROOM  RECORDS 


This  is  the  call  sheet  on  which  the  whole  system  is  built.  Filled  in,  it  shows  the 
ruiture  of  the  job,  the  time  consumed  (incidetUally  a  check  against  marker's 
berformarwe),  and  the  charge  to  be  made  to  the  department. 
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3p|  rices  attached  to  lace  in  the  1880's?  My  dear 
chap,  how  could  you  avoid  serious  damage  to 
the  goods?  Clerks  had  to  comb  their  side  whiskers 
and  remember  their  prices  when  Mamma  brought 
out  her  diminutive  purse  and  Auntie  came  fully 
equipped  with  magnifying  glass. 


lUuBtratlou  from  Bettmiinn  Arobive 


If  memories  had  been  infallible  in  1880  every  customer  attaching  vital  sales  information  to  items  offered  for  sale. 


would  have  been  quoted  the  same  price  on  a  given  item. 
Questions  about  materials  would' have  been  answered  cor¬ 
rectly  by  the  gentlemen  behind  the  counter.  But  experience 
proved  that  then,  as  now,  salespeople  were  only  human. 

And  with  the  growing  need  for  price  marking,  and  for  coding 
of  materials  and  color,  Dennison  worked  with  store  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  day  and  provided  simple,  easy,  hand  methods  for 


Today’s  Dennison  Pinning  Machines  go  another  step.  They 
print  price,  code  and  material,  and  attach  tickets  to  the  most 
sheer  fabrics  without  soil  or  damage.  Single  or  control 
tickets  are  printed  with  one  setting  of  type  and  the  whole 
operation  is  done  in  the  time  it  takes  to  touch  a  control  lever. 
Good?  It’s  marvelous!  But  keep  your  eye  on  Dennison  for 
new  speed  and  convenience  in  price  marking. 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


STRAIGHT  PIN- 

SAFE  TO  REMOVE 

Straight  pin,  readily  with¬ 
drawn.  can*t  damage  mer¬ 
chandise:  makes  ticket  re¬ 
moval  safe. 


STRAIGHT  PIN— 

PREVENTS  DAMAGE 

Straight  pin,  concealed 
point,  prevents  scratched 
fingers,  eliminates  those 
catches  in  fine  fabrics. 
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After  Reconversion,  What? 

By  Ann  Spinney, 

Information  Division,  Committee  for  Economic  Development 


^ ^  A  Industry 

r\  Looks  Ahead,”  the  post¬ 
war  marketing  reptrt  ot 
the  Committee  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment,  estimates  American  in¬ 
dustry  will  produce  more  than  80 
billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  in 
the  twelve  month  period  after 
iieptember  1,  1946.  In  1939  the 
total  volume  of  goods  produced  was 
56  billion  dollars  worth.  (For  the 
purpose  of  accurate  comparison 
the  C^ED  reptrt  uses  1939  prices  as 
a  base.) 

'I'his  vast  increase  in  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  presents  a  tremendous  op- 
|>ortunity  to  retail  merchants.  For 
example,  the  textile  and  wearing 
apparel  industries  show  a  potential 
.sales  volume  gain  of  more  than  25 
jjer  cent  over  1939.  Other  indus¬ 
tries  normally  supplying  retail  out¬ 
lets  estimate  their  jjeacetime  pro¬ 
duction  at  even  higher  rates  of  in¬ 
crease  over  their  pre-war  output. 

Employment  Rise  34% 

As  examples,  mattress  and  bed¬ 
spring  manufacturers  expect  to 
produce  more  than  54  per  cent 
more  goods  than  they  made  in  1939. 
Suitcase,  briefcase,  bag,  trunk,  and 
other  luggage  products  will  be  up 
in  production  45.1  per  cent  over 
1939.  The  overall  gains  in  the  value 
of  manufacturing  indicated  by  the 
CED  marketing  survey  will  be 
about  42  per  cent.  This  means  an 
increase  in  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  of  approximately  34  per  cent 
over  1939. 

The  CED  Marketing  Committee 
chose  the  first  full  year  of  produc¬ 
tion  after  the  war  for  their  study. 
The  first  twelve  months  after  V-J 
Day  will  not  be  an  normal  business 
year,  and  by  its  abnormality  it  w’ill 
highlight  the  problems  both  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business  must  solve  to 
operate  successfully. 

CED  presents  this  rep>ort  which  is 
the  manufacturing  industry’s  own 
estimate  of  its  production,  sales  and 
employment  during  the  12  months 
beginning  Septemlx^r  1,  1946.  The 
table  shown  here  is  one  of  20  mar¬ 
ket  estimates  in  the  CED  pamphlet. 

But  the  alert  merchant  knows 
that  the  very  greatness  of  this  sell¬ 


ing  opportunity  is  more  than 
equalled  by  the  challenge  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  it  presents.  For  one  of 
the  most  important  tests  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  lies  directly  on 
the  counter  between  the  customer 
and  the  salesclerk. 

Until  and  unless  these  80  billion 
dollars  worth  of  goods  flow  in  a 
continuous  stream  from  the  fact¬ 
ories  to  their  ultimate  consumers, 
this  country  can  have  no  assurance 
that  substantially  full  employ¬ 
ment  will  be  maintained.  G(M)ds 
piled  high  in  w’arehouses,  stock¬ 


rooms  and  store  shelves  will  be  the 
most  dangerous  bottleneck  to  re¬ 
covery  that  .American  business  tan 
face.  Unless  manufacturers  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  orders,  they  cannot 
continue  giving  jobs. 

Moreover,  no  matter  how  great 
the  pent-up  demand  for  merchan-> 
dise,  very  few  articles  will  sell  them¬ 
selves.  Purchasers  who  have  wait¬ 
ed  during  the  w’ar  to  buy  many 
items  which  they  had  formerly 
considered  essentials  will  w’ant  to 
be  sure  that  they  get  the  best  value 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


i'niue  of  Munnfat  tures 
at  the  1939  Price  Level 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 

% 

Increase 

Est.mi 

No.* 

;  4 

.\P1».\REL  .\M)  ()  THER  FABRIC 

Estimated 

1939  1917 

•RODCCTS 

Over 

1939 

1  411-12 

Men’s  and  hoys’  suits,  coats  and 
overcoats  (except  work  clothing)  . . 

S  .598.3 

S  734.7 

22.895, 

;  413-14 

Men’s  and  hoys’  shirts  (except 
work  shirts),  collars  and  nightwear. 

192.1 

279.2 

45.17c  ; 

427 

Trousers  (semidress)  wash  suits 
and  washable  service  apparel  .... 

61.0 

80.3 

31.6 

:  428 

Work  shirts  . 

35.7 

16.7 

30.8  ; 

;  429 

Work  clothing  (except  work 
shirts),  sport  garments  (except 
leather),  and  other  men's  and 
Ixtys’  apparel  not  elsewhere 
classified  . 

184.2 

235.9 

28.1 

432-3 

Women’s  and  misses'  dresses 
(except  house  dresses)  . 

,506.3 

544.0 

7.5 

136-7 

Women’s  and  misses’  coats,  suits 
and  skirts  (except  fur  coats)  . 

314.0 

383.6 

22.2 

;  445 

Corsets  and  allied  garments  . 

84.4 

96.() 

14.5 

:  461-2 

Children’s  dresses  . 

.50.6 

1)9.5 

37.4 

1  470 

Fur  coats  and  other  fur  garments, 
accessories  and  trimmings  . 

168.0 

208.6 

24.2  ' 

;  480 

Work  gloves  and  mittens;  cloth, 
cloth  and  leather  combined  . 

22.5 

22.5 

1 

181 

Dress  and  semidress  gloves  and 
mittens:  cloth,  cloth  and  leather 
combined  . 

7.7 

9.4 

22.1 

;  496 

Housefurnishings  (except  cur¬ 
tains,  draperies  and  Itedspreads. . . 

67.5 

99.6 

47.6 

;  497 

Textile  bags— not  made  in  textile 
mills  . . . 

121.7 

134.0 

10.1 

;  498 

Canvas  products  (except  bags)  .... 

24.1 

28.1 

15.2  : 

: 

.411  other  . 

886.3 

1,163.6 

31.3 

TO  T.\L  APPAREL  AND  O  1  HER 
FABRIC  PRODl  C  I  S 

.S3.32.5.0 

>4,136.3 

24.17c 

>  *  These  are  the  numl)ers  bv  which  these 

manufactui 

ing  gioups  and 

sid)-cla.ssi- 

>  fications  were  tlc-sigiiated  in  the  19.39  U.  S 

Census  of  Manufacturers. 
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San  Francisco  Examiner 
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The  Smaller  Store’s  Public  Relations 


This  is  the  second  article 
in  a  continuing  survey  of 
the  institutional  policies  of 
the  smaller  volume  store. 

Here  is  more  clear  evidence 
that  the  smaller  store  forges 
the  bonds  which  bind  it  to 
the  community  w'ilh  sound  and  in¬ 
genious  methods.  These  stores 
clearly  realize  that  as  the  commu¬ 
nity  goes,  so  go  they.  They  work 
to  improve  their  towns  and  make 
them  better  places  to  live  in  and 
do  business  in.  They  are  forces  for 
good  in  their  cotnmunities,  peace¬ 
ably  infiltrating  the  swial  and  busi¬ 
ness  structure. 

Take  as  an  example  this  report 
from  M.  Flossie  Hill,  president  of 
the  store  of  that  name  located  in 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.: 

“Our  town  has  a  population  of 
around  15,000.  This  is  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  since  the  war,  and  w’e  believe 
it  will  continue  even  when  peace 
comes  again.  In  view  of  this  in¬ 
crease,  and  of  changing  methods  in 
education,  we  find  that  our  public 
schools  are  no  longer  adequate  to 
fill  the  needs  of  our  people.  In 
order  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  need  for  new  schools,  for  gym¬ 
nasium  equipment,  and  other 
modern  educational  equipment, 
our  store  sp>onsored  a  weekly  radio 
program  throughout  the  past  school 
year.  This  was  produced  entirely 
by  the  students  and  faculty  of  our 
schools.  A  varietv  of  programs  was 
presented,  showing  the  work  now 
lieing  done  in  our  high  school,  and 
comparing  that  with  the  work  being 
accomplished  in  other  more  mod¬ 
ern  schools.  .School  principals, 
teachers,  and  superintendents  were 
interviewed  as  to  the  needs  of  our 
county  schools  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  standard  they  should  reach. 

“Because  .\rmy  bases  have  been 
established  here,  and  all  available 
places  of  recreation  have  lieen  taken 
over  by  them*  we  found  that  our 
young  people  had  nowhere  to  go 
for  wholesome  recreation.  .\n  ap- 
|K‘al  was  made  to  the  jx'ople  of  the 
town  to  provide  some  recreational 


By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon, 
Manager,  Smaller  Stores  Diinsion 

program  for  these  young  people.  As 
a  result,  a  Boys’  Club  and  a  Feen 
Canteen  were  established. 

“We  have  also  taken  an  active 
part  in  a  Merchants’  .Association 
which  works  with  our  city  govern¬ 
ment,  recommending  improve¬ 
ments  for  our  tow’n,  helping  decide 
on  the  best  way  to  raise  money  for 
these  improvements,  etc. 

“We  have  been  a  part  o'f  this  com¬ 
munity  for  forty  years,  and  have 
seen  the  town  grow  during  all  that 
time.  We  have  always  l^een  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  in  any  way.  We 
realize  that  by  assisting  our  com¬ 
munity,  we  are  also  building  busi¬ 
ness’  for  the  future.’’ 

Another  southern  store,  which 
for  some  reason  wants  to  be  un¬ 
named  in  this  report,  learned  that 
the  local  hospital  nursery  needed 
rearrangement  so  that  fathers  could 
view  their  new  offspring  in  properly 
modern  and  scientific  fashion.  The 
store  provided  the  funds  for  a  new 
glass  front  fw  the  nursery,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  (Store  Name) 
Nursery.  “This  has  given  us  very 
favorable  publicity,”  writes  the 
store  head,  “and  it  is  a  donation 
that  will  bear  further  good  will 
through  years  to  come.” 

Controversy  in  Lansford 

Once  again  our  good  friend  Dick 
Edwards,  dynamic  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  J.  C.  Bright  Co.  of  Lans¬ 
ford,  Pa.,  is  in  trouble.  But  he  lives 
and  thrives  on  controversy— just  as 
long  as  it  keeps  the  store  promi¬ 
nently  before  Lansford  residents. 

What  has  he  done  this  time? 
Well,  one  of  his  windows  has 
brought  a  storm  of  protests  from 
school  teachers  who  say  that  they 
are  not  the  sour  pusses  indicated  by 
the  manikin  used  .Some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  sav  they  are!  Here  are  two 
typical  letters: 

•  “dear  editor: 

.\s  a  member  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  respected  professions,  I  object 
most  strenuously  to  the  Bright  De¬ 
partment  Store’s  version  of  a  school 
teacher  in  the  back-to-schotil  display 
featured  in  one  of  the  front  win¬ 
dows. 


".Manager  Dick  Edwardsnnd  his  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Jack  Lannon, 

,  have  gone  a  little  too  far  this  time 
and  the  manikin  which  they  put  in 
their  window  to  represent  our  pro 
fession  is  a  downright  insult  to  all 
of  us.  I’m  sure  if  they  canvassed  the 
local  schools,  they  wouldn’t  find  one 
teacher  measuring  up  to  the  sour- 
puss  specimen  which  they  have  on 
display. 

“If  they  can’t  get  a  more  attractive 
model  to  show  in  the  role  of  school 
teacher,  it  would  be  better  to  omit 
it  altogether. 

“I’d  like  to  see  some  more  expres¬ 
sions  of  indignation  on  the  subject, 
for  1  know  there  are  many  other 
teachers  who  feel  as  I  do. 

Indignant” 

“de:ar  editor: 

That  teacher  who  criticized  Bright’s 
display  ought  to  look  around  her 
(and  maybe  in  the  mirror  too), 
before  she  starts  shouting  about  the 
model  which  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
Lannon  picked  for  their  window. 

“In  our  opinion  there  are  plenty  of 
teachers  around  here  who  look  like 
that.  It’s  not  that  they’re  homely, 
but  they  greet  you  in  the  morning 
with  one  of  those  faces  that  would 
stop  St.  Michael’s  clock. 

“Let’s  have  some  smiles,  teachers,  in 
the  future.  .And  until  we  do,  don’t 
go  around  complaining  about  the 
Bright  model.  The  likeness  is  SO 
striking! 

1..  H.  S.  Students” 

Robinson’s  Teen-Agers 

The  G.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  of 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada,  makes 
one  of  its  most  satisfying  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  community  by  close  co¬ 
operation  with  an  organized  group 
of  teen-agers.  One  of  the  young¬ 
sters,  Miss  Joady  Brock,  tells  us  the 
story  in  her  best  words: 

“Teen  Canteen  consists  of  2500 
teen  agers  who  spend  their  Saturday 
nights  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  .A.  and  the 
Y.  W'.  C.  .A.  of  Hamilton.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Canteen  was  to  give  teens 
Irom  13  to  19  a  place  of  their  own 
where  they  could  dance,  play  games 
and  have  cokes,  all  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  councilor.  This  kept 
them  off  the  streets  and  out  of  dance 
halls.  The  rules  are  many  and  firm- 
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IN  TEXTILE  ART 


IN  FINE  ART 


Rosemary  Products  in  their  several  categories  are 
celebrated  for  their  skillful  interpretation  in  tex¬ 
tiles  of  the  authentic  feel  and  spirit  of  the  American 
tempo.  Styled  and  fashioned  by  master  craftsmen, 
they  win  the  approval  and  patronage  of  quality¬ 
conscious  buyers. 


Luigi  Lucioni,  whose  signed  original  etching  "Two 
Silos”  is  reproduced  above,  is  celebrated  for  his 
rendering  of  Vermont  scenes.  His  paintings  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State  and  his  portraits  have  won 
him  many  of  the  most  important  prizes  in  con¬ 
temporary  American  art. 

ky  cmrttsy  1/  Ajstcistti  Atmrksn  Artists) 


A  DIVISION  OF  SIMMONS  CO. 

40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13.  N.  Y 


*  sfo  st^KCAos  %  A  mcokATive 

MAOf  m 


TAttf  HAHiY 


t/jATrntSS  TlCKtNGS  * 
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ly  kept. 

“The  Teens  on  Parade  radio 
show  was  suggested  to  us  in  the 
early  spring  by  a  representative  of 
the  G.  W.  Robinson  Co.  We  dug 
right  in  and  started  to  work  imme¬ 
diately  to  make  it  a  success.  All 
persons  participating  in  the  show 
are  teens.  This  is  our  own  show 
which  we  write,  take  part  in  and 
produce.  Our  rehearsals  are  hard 
work  but  we  have  fun  doing  them 
because  we  feel  it’s  our  show  and 
will  be  a  success. 

“A  few  of  the  items  heard  are  the 
three  hit  tunes  of  the  week,  the 
fashion  commentator,  a  boy  who 
speaks  on  current  events  and  one  on 
school  activities,  perhaps  a  scaven¬ 
ger  hunt  or  a  quiz  show  all  guided 
by  our  teen  age  host  and  hostess. 

“Another  feature  in  the  C^anteen 
is  a  group  known  as  the  Co-eds 
Fashion  Forum.  We  are  a  group  of 
boys  and  girls  representing  each  and 
every  school  in  the  city.  On  .Sat¬ 
urdays  and  holidays  we  work  at  the 
G.  W,  Robinson  Company,  who 
also  sponsor  this  Forum.  This  is 
excellent  experience  for  us  for  when 
we  leave  school  and  go  into  the 
business  world  ourselves. 

“At  our  meeting  we  discuss  fash¬ 
ions  up  to  date  and  plan  our  fash¬ 
ion  shows,  etc.  The  girls  are  taught 
to  model,  which  helps  us  at  this 
awkward  age  to  have  poise  and  self- 
assurance.  The  executives  of  the 


forum  have  special  jobs.  One  writes 
a  column  in  the  Canteen  paper; 
another  of  the  girls  is  fashion  com¬ 
mentator  on  the  radio  show. 

“All  our  activities  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Miss  Denise 
Mitchell,  of  the  Ci.  W.  Robinson 
Co.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  radio 
show  and  of  our  Fashion  Forum. 

“W’e  teeners  are  all  for  a  spot  in 
the  world  all  our  own,  where  we 
may  speak  our  minds  and  not  be 
treateti  as  just  kids.  1  am  sure  that 
we  have  found  just  that.” 

Girl  Scouts  in  Kenosha 

Warren  P.  Chaney,  of  the  Bar¬ 
den  .Store,  Kenosha,  Wise.,  writes; 
“Kenosha  has  a  well-developed  and 
well-supervised  Girl  .Scout  organi¬ 
zation.  Two  years  ago  the  store  in¬ 
vited  the  girls,  through  their  local 
(ouncil,  to  sing  Christmas  carols 
at  Barden’s  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son. 

“The  invitation  was  enthusiasti- 
(ally  received  and  accepted,  with 
the  result  that  a  program  of  (dirist- 
mas  carols  was  presented  each  day, 
at  specified  hours,  for  one  week 
prior  to  Christmas.  One  choral 
group  was  chosen  from  the  city  at 
large,  including  singers  of  all  ages 
from  the  various  troops. 

“.So  successful  was  this  venture 
that  Barden’s  again  invited  the  Girl 
Scout  carolers  to  appear  during  the 
Christmas,  1944,  season.  This  series 


was  for  a  period  of  eight  days,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  group,  all  members  of  the 
same  troop,  appearing  at  each  de¬ 
signated  hour.  This  plan  proved 
the  more  popular,  as  it  preserved 
the  troop  identity  and  promoted  a, 
certain  amount  of  friendly  rivalry 
iK-tween  the  troops. 

“The  Girl  Scout  Council  provid¬ 
ed  the  singers  with  capelets,  hood 
attached,  fashioned  of  a  suitable  red 
material.  So  dressed  and  appearing 
under  spot  lights  on  the  first  floor 
mezzanine,  with  evergreen  trim,  the 
carolers  were  most  attractive. 

“  Fhe  programs  were  publicized 
in  newspaper  display  advertising, 
giving  dates  and  hours,  listing 
troops  participating  and  inviting 
the  public  to  attend. 

“  I'he  one  disadvantage  the  first 
season  was  that  the  carolers  could 
not  be  heard  to  good  advantage 
throughout  the  store.  This  was 
remedied  last  year  by  installing 
amplifiers.  .\  feature  last  season, 
also,  was  the  inclusion  by  some 
troops  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
solos.  Group  singing  was  without 
accompaniment. 

“Reactions  of  the  Girl  .Scouts  and 
the  pid)lic  were  most  favorable. 
'Fhe  carolers  were  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  pub¬ 
lic  appearance  and  show’ing  just 
how  well  they  could  sing.  Listen- 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


This  is  the  window  that  created  a  full-sized  furore  in  the  town  of  Lansford,  Pa.  where  the  inventive  Dick  Edwards  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  J.  C.  Bright  Co.  The  question  that  immediately  arose,  and  required  full  discussion  (with  lib¬ 
eral  mention  of  Bright’s)  in  the  local  newspaper  columns,  was:  “Are  teachers  sourpusses  like  this  or  are  they  not?” 
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start  looL . 


They’ve  probably  already  started.  Looking  in  your 
windows  for  Holmes  &  Edwards  patterns.  Won¬ 
dering  when  the  silverplate  with  the  two  inlaid 
blocks  will  be  on  sale  again. 

Our  Fall  magazine  advertising  is  telling  women 
to  watch  for  Holmes  &  Edwards  Sterling  Inlaid 
Silverplate  .  .  .  that  it  will  soon  be  back. 

Deliveries  will  start  in  September.  Additional 
shipments  will  be  made  as  fast  as  possible. 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLA1D° 
SILVERPLATE 


HEM  HEM 


IT'S  STEHINS  INlAtO 


Copv'ighi  1945.lnlerno»lonol  Silver  Co. .Holmes  &  cdwords  Div.,  Meriden.  Conn.  ®Reg.  U.  S.  Pot  Off. 
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By  John  Hahn 


IF  anyone  ever  questioned  the 
determination  of  the  American 
people  to  unite,  as  they  did 
during  the  war,  to  preserve  our 
democratic  way  of  life,  evidences 
of  that  will  to  win  are  now  every¬ 
where  apparent.  The  newspapers, 
radio  broadcasters,  industrialists 
and  the  various  segments  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor,  have  continuously,  since 
Germany  surrendered,  plugged  the 
one  idea— the  importance  of  sjieedy 
reconversion.  Government  oihcials, 
too,  have  indicated  that  just  as  soon 
as  conditions  warrant,  wartime 
controls,  one  after  another,  will  be 
removed.  No  doubt  anywhere  has 
been  expressed  of  our  capacity  to 
do  the  peacetime  job,  if  we  retain 
our  collective  “will”  to  carry  on. 

•  *  * 

.\11  of  this  is  reflected  in  state¬ 
ments  by  manufacturers  and  retail 
merchants  on  our  postwar  prob¬ 
lems,  printed  in  this  issue  of  1'hk 
Bulletin.  They  show  clearly  that 
manufacturers  and  retailers  are  to¬ 
day  working  as  a  team  to  attack 
the  problem.  Manufacturers  in  re¬ 
ply  to  our  question  as  to  when  new 
goods  will  be  ready  for  the  retail 
stores  and  at  what  price  levels  were 
as  definite  as  conditions  warranted 
several  weeks  ago  w'hen  queried, 
w'hile  the  retailers  reflected  a  broad, 
sound  view  stressing  confidence 
and  understanding. 

*  *  • 

Both  manufacturers  and  retailers 
generally  believe  that  every  w’ar- 
time  control  that  can  safely  be  re¬ 
moved  should  be  at  once,  in  order 
to  speed  up  recontersion.  A  broad 
pricing  policy,  say  manufacturers 
elsewhere,  should  be  adopted  at 
once  by  government;  retail  cost 
absorption  as  an  OPA  policy,  the 
M.AP  program  and  all  pricing  tech¬ 
niques  based  on  the  use  of  industry¬ 
wide  averages  should  be  aband¬ 
oned,  say  retailers,  if  rapid  recon¬ 
version  and  reemployment  is  to  be 
achieved. 

•  *  • 

Looks  like  for  the  present  we 


have  dropped  one  of  our  Rs.  Just 
two  from  now'  on  for  a  time— Re¬ 
conversion  and  Reemployment. 

*  •  * 

How  our  wants  have  increased  in 
a  mere  25  years!  Remember,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tom  Marshall,  all 
.Vmerica  needed  then  was  “a  good 
five  cent  cigar.”  Of  course  that 
woidd  help  some  today,  too.  But 
wliat  we  actually  need  most  right 
now  is  a  gtHid  $20  radio,  say,  or  a 
g(KMl  $5  electric  iron;  a  $100  wash¬ 
ing  machine;  $150  electric  refrige¬ 
rator;  automobiles,  cotton  sheets 
and  pillow  cases  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  items  that  can  be 
sold  at  retail  to  keep  the  economic 
ball  a-rolling. 

S«pt«mb«r  Song 

Glancing  away  from  an  attractive 
window'  display  of  Fall  goods  just 
after  Labor  Day,  we  mused,  or  did 
we?— 

^^'hen  furs  we  see  in  windows 
And  felts  on  dames  we  find 
-•\nd  schools  begin  to  open 
Can  Fall  be  far  behind? 

How  to  Soli  No  Fur  Coots 

Woiddn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  if  the 
fur  trade,  and  for  that  matter 
others  uk)  whose  sales  may  be  af¬ 
fected  by  wartime  excise  taxes,  re¬ 
solved  to  let  the  matter  remain 
status  (|uo  as  far  as  talking  about  it 
is  concerned?  The  suggestion  that 
(Congress  not  wait  for  the  specified 
six  months  after  the  war  period  but 
repeal  it  at  once,  has  already  been 
properly  presented  by  the  NRDG.\ 
to  members  of  Congress.  Careless 
talking  may  well  encourage  the 
prospective  fur  coat  purchaser  to 
wait  six  months  in  order  to  save  the 
10  per  cent  wartime  tax. 

Riot  Provontion  Measures 

Now  that  definite  w'ord  is  at 
hand  that  nylon  hosiery  soon  will 
be  available  the  hosiery  trade  is 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  they 
knew'  must  come  sooner  or  later— 
how'  best  to  get  nylons  on  the 


shelves  and  over  the  retail  counters 
without  encouraging  store  riots, 
similar  to  those  which  accompanied 
offerings  of  nylons  after  produc¬ 
tion  was  frozen.  I'his  gives  special 
importance  to  the  suggestion  in  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  by  Earl 
Constantine  that  a  good  size  stock¬ 
pile  be  built  by  manufacturers  be¬ 
fore  retail  distribution  is  attempt¬ 
ed. 

There  may  be  and  probably  are 
good  arguments  to  be  used  against 
the  idea  of  initial  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  through  the  mails,  but  at  least 
the  store  counters  and  show  w'in- 
dow's  w'ould  be  spared— to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  store’s  dignity.  Stores 
could  collectively  in  a  given  area 
advertise  that  until  sufficient  stock 
is  available  nylons  will  be  sold  only 
upon  receipt  of  orders  through  the 
mails.  Of  course,  the  same  results 
might  be  achieved  if  stores  carried 
such  announcement  individually  in 
their  own  advertising  copy.  The 
advantage  of  the  collective  idea 
is  that  it  would  put  customers  on 
notice  that  all  stores  in  the  com¬ 
munity  arc  following  the  same  plan 
for  the  time  being. 

«  *  * 

Being  the  first  store  to  offer  ny¬ 
lons  in  the  town  is  one  “first”  that 
no  one  seems  anxious  to  have  anv- 
thing  do  with. 

Tolevision  First 

In  “Television  City”,  John  Wan- 
amaker.  New  York,  however,  seems 
to  have  a  “first.”  Installation  by  .Al¬ 
len  B.  DuMont  Laboratories,  Inc., 
will  be  completed  by  early  Decem¬ 
ber,  it  is  announced.  More  than  a 
half-million  cubic  feet  of  space  is 
being  set  aside  in  the  auditorium 
for  the  project. 

Monoy  for  Hire 

Anyway  there  seems  to  be  plenty 
of  money  around.  Says  Robert  M. 
Hanes,  chairman,  Postw'ar  .Small 
Business  Credit  Commission, 
American  Bankers  Association; 
“The  individual  banks  themselves, 
w’ith  deposits  in  excess  of  $140  bil- 
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are  your 


customers 


cutting 

stocking  life 
in  half  ? 


Strain  tests  prove  LUXed  stockings 
last  TWICE  as  longl 

These  days  it’s  important  to  tell  women 
how  to  make  things  last  longer.  It  conserves 
necessities,  builds  good  will  for  you. 

Stockings  last  longer  with  Lux  care? 
k  Strain  tests  by  an  impartial  laboratory 
\  proved  that  Luxed  stockings  last  twice  as 
\  long  as  stockings  rubbed  with  cake  soap 
%  or  washed  with  a  strong  soap. 

:  \  Always  advise  Lux  for  hosiery,  both 

%  rayon  and  cotton.  For  better  fit  and 
e  i  wear,  dry  rayons  at  least  24  hours. 


Soap  contains 
vital  materials  .  .  . 
DON’T  WASTE  IT! 


CKINGS  RECOMMEND  LUX 


OVER  90%  OF  THE  MAKERS^ 
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lions,  constitute  the  greatest  reser¬ 
voir  ot  potential  credit  in  the  his¬ 
tory  ol  banking.” 

Fin*  F«ath*rs 

'I'he  next  step  by  science,  no 
doul)t,  will  be  to  connnercialize  the 
“squeal"  now  that  the  United  States 
Rublrer  Company  has  found  a  way 
to  convert  chicken  feathers  into 
cloth— handsome,  woolenlikc  cloths 
for  Milady. 

PricM  ond  Jobs 

If  Congress  will  atlopt  a  l)road 
pricing  policy  anti  give  assurances 
that  ()P.\  will  not  lx;  continued 
after  June  30,  NAM’s  Reconver¬ 
sion  Council  says  its  survey  indi¬ 
cates  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  workers  need  be  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  more  than  30  days. 

Storo  Dolivorios 

Some  retail  folks  have  asked  what 
is  to  l)e  expected  when  delivery  re¬ 
strictions  are  lifted  on  Xovember  I. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  some 
of  the  gotxl  features  of  the  present 
regulations  might  be  retained  by 
mutual  agreement  among  the 
stores.  In  this  connection,  the  De¬ 
troit  Merchant’s  .Association  says 
that  most  retail  deliveries  in  De¬ 
troit  will  be  changed  from  twice  a 
week  to  three  times  a  week.  The 
size  and  weight  of  deliverable  pack¬ 
ages  will  be  reduced  to  .")()  inches  or 
four  pounds.  Further  relaxations 
in  frequency  and  size,  it  continues, 
will  be  reconsidered  after  Christ¬ 
mas. 

R«frig*rators  on  Fifth 

'Fhe  importance  of  electrical  ap- 
jjlianccs  in  the  postwar  period  was 
emphasized  early  this  month,  when 
B.  .Altman  &  Co.,  New  York  an¬ 
nounced  that  thev  “will  major  in 
household  appliances.”  When 
ready  there  will  be  three  nuxlel  kit¬ 
chens;  a  model  laundry:  air  condi¬ 
tioning  equipment;  a  model  clean¬ 
ing  shop;  a  sewing  shop.  Situated 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  store,  the 
new  department  promises  to  intro¬ 
duce  fittingly  the  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  industry  to  .America’s  best 
known  shopping  avenue. 

Okinawa  and  Back 

Thf.  Bui.i.etin  certainly  gets 
around,  and  we  have  the  proof. 
Do  you  remember  the  two-column 
storv  we  ran  in  the  Mav  issue  con¬ 


cerning  the  Dickinson  Department 
Store  of  Buena  VMsta,  A'a.,  under 
the  caption  “Smaller  Store  Know- 
How?”  ^Vell,  we  just  got  back  a 
tear  sheet  of  it  from  Dickinson’s 
with  the  explanation  that  one  of 
the  local  girls  had  brought  it  into 
the  store  with  the  following  story: 
“This  was  handed  by  a  Marine  to 
a  soldier  on  the  beach  of  Okinawa 
with  the  query  ‘Hey,  soldier,  do  you 
know  where  this  store  is?’  ’Fhe 
soldier  gave  it  to  an  officer  on  an 
I.ST  who  was  from  V’irginia,  who 
in  turn  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  me  in 
Buena  A’ista,  and  I  bring  it  to  you.” 

Papporell's  Place  in  History 

.\  most  interesting  account  ol  the 
first  100  years  of  the  Pepperell 
.Manufatturing  (]o.,  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  February  10,  1844,  is 
given  in  an  attractively  printed 
book  published  by  the  company. 
Photographs  and  brief  l)iogiaphies 
of  the  founders  and  developers  and 
their  contribution  to  the  growth 
and  success  of  this  well  known 
cotton  goixls  firm  are  included  in 
the  historical  sketches  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  developments 
of  the  times. 

Firsf  Magnesium  Merchandise 

Fhe  first  postwar  item  made  of 
magnesium  to  come  off  the  produc¬ 
tion  line,  we  are  told,  is  a  general 
purpose  griddle,  for  grilling,  frying 
and  baking. 

Another  First 

.At  last  it  has  been  done— a  non- 
breakable  phonograph  record  for 
home  use  has  been  developed  by 
RC.A  \'ictor.  It  took  1 1  years  of  re¬ 
search,  says  the  company. 

Stelier  to  McCreery 

James  McC>reery  &•  C^o.,  New 
York,  have  a  new  president.  He’s 
.Arthur  Stelzer,  tnoved  up  from  the 
William-  Hengerer  Co.  store.  Buf¬ 
falo,  where  for  four  years  he  was 
vice  president  and  merchandise 
manager. 

Remington  Rand  Move 

Remington  Rand  Inc.,  we  are  ad¬ 
vised,  are  moving  their  Executive, 
Merchandise  and  Pricing  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  System  Division  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  City.  I'his 
move  is  made  they  say  “to  enable  us 
further  to  impro\e  our  sertice  to 
customers  throughout  the  nation.” 


On  Birthdays 

My  FAVORtTE  BtRTllUAY  BooK,  hy 
Mahmoud  Sayah,  (irosset  and 
Dutilaf),  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Price  -SI. .50.  Packaged  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  box  to  match  the  handsome 
illustrations  by  the  young  Persian 
artist,  the  Ixxtk  contains  lists  for 
keeping  permanent  records  of 
birthdays,  anniversaries,  telephone 
numbers,  etc.  It  gives  the  legends 
of  birth  stones  and  Itirth  flowers 
and  a  selection  of  tpiotations  from 
some  of  the  noted  writers  of  all 
times. 

Bibl*  Wnoic 

Octolx'r  1.5-21  will  be  known  as 
National  Biftle  Week.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  center  around  the  slogan 
“  Fhe  Book  Our  .Mothers  Read.” 
Louis  F.  .Schlueter,  president  of  the 
.Alms  R:  D(x*pke  Company.  Cincin¬ 
nati,  a  memlx;r  of  the  Laymen's 
Group  .Advisory  Council,  will  again 
lake  an  active  part  in  the  jirogram. 

Victory  Bond  Driv* 

Well  anyway,  it  isn’t  going  to  cost 
us  so  much  to  buy  peace  as  it  did  to 
purchase  victory.  That  is,  judging 
from  the  amount  of  the  next  Bond 
drive.  It  will  be  for  only  .Sll  bil¬ 
lions  and  starts  in  October. 

V-J  Dodicotion 

While  we  are  still  on  the  subject; 
that  whole  page  ad  used  by  The 
Fair,  Chicago  on  V-J  Day  certainly 
lifted  you  right  out  of  yourself. 
“Out  of  the  Darkness  into  the 
Light”,  it  was  captioned,  over  the 
heads  of  a  groiqi  of  men,  women 
and  children  at  a  church  altar, 
heads  bowed  in  prayerful  reverence 
and  spotlighted  by  the  sun's  rays 
coming  through  the  church  win¬ 
dow.  A  global  world  outline  was  in 
the  background,  while  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  was  the  following-.text:  “The 
world  nxlay  thanks  God  for  Peace 
.  .  .  and  reaffirms  Lincoln’s  mem«)r- 
able  words  .  .  .  we  here  highly  re- 
soh>e  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  x/ain.” 

Bioomingdale's  Dissents 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it  now. 
There  are  two  opinions  among 
stores  whether  it  is  .sound  practice 
to  lake  orders  before  gotnls  are 
ready  for  retail  distribution.  While 
some  were  urging  customers  to 
place  their  orders,  Bioomingdale’s 
last  month  in  a  full  page  ad  cau¬ 
tioned:  “Take  It  Easv— has  it  ever 
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been  good  business  to  buy  anything 
sight  unseen?”  It  went  on  to  say 
that  it  would  take  orders  if  custom¬ 
ers  insisted  but  pointed  out  “we 
don’t  think  that’s  the  way  satisfied 
customers  are  made.” 

An  Important  Littio  Thing 

We  thought  Lord  &  Taylor’s  idea 
of  announcing  first  to  employees  of 
the  store  their  plan  for  the  erecting 
of  an  ultra  modern  new  store  build¬ 
ing  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
next  four  or  five  years,  was  a  splen¬ 
did  piece  of  employer-employee  re¬ 
lations.  To  let  them  in  on  the  secret 
before  general  announcement  to 
the  public  should  have  made  them 
feel  that  they  were  really  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  store. 

Tho  Consumor  Mind 

Do  you  want  to  know  what 
consumers  think  about  when  they 
get  together  at  meetings?  The 
Committee  on  Consumer  Relations 
in  .Advertising,  New  York,  has 
just  issued  a  booklet  entitled  “Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  (lonsumer  Meet¬ 
ings  in  the  United  States— A Var 
Years  1942-1941.”  It  analyzes  some 
IfiOO  meetings  where  w'ere  discussed 
such  subjects  as  buying  informa¬ 
tion,  price  protection,  consumers’ 
(■(xiperatives,  consumer  protection 
legislation,  grading  and  labeling, 
advertising  and  the  consumer. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Now  Control  Buying  Group 

A  plan  by  which  some  25  depart¬ 
ment  stores  with  volume  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  two  and  a  half  million  dollars 
each  will  band«together  to  buv  their 
goods  through  a  cooperative  buy¬ 
ing  office,  we  are  advised,  is  well 
under  way.  'Fhe  organization  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  last  month.  Since  then 
the  organizing  program  has  gone 
forward  in  anticipation  of  getting 
^  under  way  the  early  part  of  next 
year. 

The  organization  has  tentatively 
taken  the  name  of  the  Independent 
Department  Stores  Association,  Inc. 
No  store  under  the  plan  which  does 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  its  vol¬ 
ume  in  any  one  department  will  be 
eligible  for  membership.  It  will 
do  general  buying.  The  sponsors  of 
the  new  organization  are  R.  B. 
Buchholzer,  Hower  Corp.,  Akron, 
O.;  jack  Pletz,  Joseph  Szold  &  Sons, 
Peoria,  Ill,,  and  S,  T.  Fish,  S.  W. 
Newburger,  New  .Albany,  Ind, 


Disney  Doll  Patterns  Coming 

V 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Simplicity  Pattern  Company  of  a  full 
line  of  Disney  doll  patterns  to  appear  in  their  November-dated  issue 
of  the  counter  catalogue,  out  October  1st.  7  he  advent  of  this  famous 
Disney  family  in  pattern  form,  they  point  out,  gives  dealers  throughout 
the  country  another  aggressive  Simplicity  promotional  piece  designed 
to  attract  home  sewers  into  the  pattern  and  fabrics  departments. 

The  dolls  are  packaged  three  to  an  envelope  for  25  cents  and  are 
teamed  in  the  following  manner:  Mickey,  Minnie  and  Pluto;  The 
Three  Little  Pigs;  Bambi,  Thumper  and  Dumbo;  Donald  Duck  and  the 
Caballeros.  Plus  the  patterns  all  of  the  dolls  will  also  be  available  in 
appliques  and  needlework  transfers. 

Promotional  plans  for  Simplicity’s  newest  acquisitions  include:  a 
twelve  doll  traveling  show  that  will  be  sent  around  to  leading  stores 
ihroughout  the  country:  w'indow  display  and  interior  store  suggestions 
for  dealers;  a  broadside  mailer  to  go  to  all  stores  not  only  announcing 
the  tie-up,  but  illustrating  the  packages,  mat  Service,  posters  and  cut¬ 
outs  available  to  aid  in  store  promotion. 


NoW'Ero  Woolens  Meal  of  Tomorrow,”  Marshall 

Among  the  new  things  promised  &  Co.,  late  last  month 

after  reconversion  is  accomplished,  latmched  a  television  show  in  the 
according  to  the  American  Wool  educational  program 

Council,^  are  woolens  that  are  planned  to  promote  the  postwar 
shrinkproof,  wrinkleproof  and  expansion  of  its  frozen  food  de- 
niothproof.  Lightweight  woolens  P^trL^cm- 
developed  for  aviators  will  have  a 

big  play  for  air  travel  as  well  as  for  wooK 

wall  coverings,  seat  upholstery,  cur-  The  Eighth  AnnuSl  National 

tains  and  blankets.  Letter  Writing  Week  is  set  for 

October  14  to  October  20  this  year. 
Victory  Colors  slogan  is  “Letters  .Are  the  Ties 

Colors  of  Freedom  are  featured  That  Bind”,  and  emphasis  will  be, 
by  the  T  extile  Color  Card  .AsstKia-  as  in  recent  years,  on  service  mail, 
tion  as  Spring  1946  shades  of  the  Letters  to  men  in  the  armed  forces 
advanced  woolen  collection.  ^V"hile  will  be,  if  anything,  more  impor- 
thcre  are  Pacific  ITme,  Peace  Blue,  tant  than  ever.  This  is  the  time  for 
Brave  Red,  A’ictorious  Blue  among  many  of  them  when  monotony 
the  new  colors,  we  miss  Jap  Yellow  and  seemingly  endless  waiting  can 
and  German  Bluff,  or  buff  w’e  take  a  high  toll  of  morale.  October 
should  say.  14-20  will  be  a  good  time  for  stores 

to  remind  the  public  that  the  serv- 
Tomorrow  s  Mool  iceman’s  hunger  for  mail  did  not 

Telecasting  under  the  title  “The  end  on  V-J  Day. 
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RAYON:  PEACETIME  PRODIGAL 

Tlie  wartime  record  of  rayon  has  been  a  remarkable  one,  beyond  all  doubt. 

But  rayon  is  essentially  a  constructive  not  a  destructive  force./ We  can 
expect  that  its  greatest  fruits  will  be  borne  in  the  peaceful  times  to  come. 

Directly,  as  a  product  used  in  fashion,  industry,  house  furnishings— 
indirectly,  as  a  creator  of  capital,  employer  of  labor,  supporter  of 

allied  business,  rayon  has  become  an  integral  part  of  our  lives. 
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TUBIZE  RAYQN  corporation  •  2  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK.  16,  N.  Y.  JLUVJ 
Acetate  and  Viscose  Rayon  Yarns  and  Fabrics 


Kentucky  Merchants  Chart  a  New  Course 


By  Harry  W.  Schacter, 

Co.,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


President, 


Harry  W.  Schachter 


A  GROUP  ot  Kentuckians 
have  banded  together  to 
launch  an  experiment  in 
democracy  which  may  have  tar- 
reaching  beneficial  consequences 
for  our  state.  The  plan  is  very 
simple.  VVe  propose  to  find  out  what 
is  wrong  with  Kentucky,  and  to  try 
to  create  a  “moral  climate”  that  will 
ultimately  help  to  right  these 
wrongs.  The  group  is  called  the 
“Committee  for  Kentucky”.  Its 
objective  is  “the  welfare  of  all  of 
Kentucky.” 

These  citizens  had  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  that,  out  of  the  48  states,  Ken¬ 
tucky  ranks  close  to  the  bottom  in 
so  many  important  things.  It  was 
their  feeling  that  if  the  people  knew 
the  facts,  they  would  demand  solu¬ 
tions.  It  was  to  give  the  people  the 
facts  that  the  “Committee  for  Ken¬ 
tucky”  was  formed. 

‘  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
was  the  Kentucky  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  that  was  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
Committee.  It  is  perfectly  obvi¬ 
ous  that  merchants  can  prosper  on¬ 
ly  as  their  community  prospers. 

We  gave  very  careful  thought  to 
our  approach  and  to  our  program. 
VVe  decided,  first,  to  find  out  what 
were  the  major  problems  facing 
Kentucky.  We  determined,  next, 
to  select  an  expert  on  each  of  these 
problems  to  find  the  facts,  and  to 
present  the  findings  to  all  the  or- 


Kaufman  Straus 

ganizations  making  up  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  We  then  planned  to  print 
and  broadcast  each  report  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Each  member  organ¬ 
ization  pledged  itself  to  devote  at 
least  one  meeting  to  a  reading  and 
a  discussion  of  tlie  entire  report. 
It  further  pledged  that  it  would 
lend  every  help  to  any  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  agreed  u|)on  in  furtherance  of 
the  solution  of  these  problems. 

This  is  how  it  would  work; 
Formerly,  if  there  were  an  educa¬ 
tion  problem  crying  for  solution, 
the  Kentucky  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  would  work,  for  it  and,  possib¬ 
ly,  might  have  the  help  of  one  or 
two  sympathetic  organizations. 
That  would  be  about  all..  Under 
the  plan  of  the  Committee  for 
Kentucky,  the  K.E..\.  (which  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee) 
would  call  for,  and  receive,  the  help 
of  all  of  the  5()-odd  organizations 
and  of  their  325,000  members.  The 
chances  of  achieving  the  solutions 
would  then  be  improved  a  hund¬ 
redfold.  The  same  would  be  equal¬ 
ly  true  of  the  many  problems  of 
health,  of  welfare  and  of  others 
under  study. 

The  past  year  and  a  half  has  been 
spent  almost  entirely  in  deciding  on 
the  problems,  in  selecting  the  ex¬ 
perts,  and  in  launching  the  studies. 

I'hese  cover  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  Agriculture:  The  State  Con¬ 
stitution;  Education,  Health: 
Housing:  Industrial  Development; 
Labor;  Natural  Resources;  Public 
Welfare:  Taxation.  Each  study  is 
being  carried  out  by  an  expert  in 
the  field,  most  of  them  members  of 
the  faculties  of  Kentucky’s  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges.  The  importance 
of  the  subjects  and  the  stature  of 
the  men  making  the  studies  com¬ 
bine  to  give  assurance  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  successful  and  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  in  the  state. 

Several  problems  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  developed  during  the  forma¬ 
tive  period.  First  was  the  method  of 
launching  the  studies.  We  hit  upon 
the  following  plan:  W'^e  formed  an 
executive  committee,  consisting 
of  the  officers,  the  other  directors. 


and  all  of  the  ten  experts.  Fhe 
officers  aiul  directors  represent  agri- 
(ulture,  labor  and  business— and 
are  a  complete  cross-section  of  our 
state’s  major  activities. 

Fhe  plan  of  operation  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  .\s  soon  as  an  expert  is  select¬ 
ed.  lie  meets  with  the  directors  and 
the  other  experts  for  a  thorougli 
disdission  of  the  objectives  of  the 
study.  .\n  agreement  is  reachetl  on 
its  general  approach.  After  tlie 
study  is  cotnpleted.  the  expert  again 
meets  with  the  directors  and  the 
other  experts  for  a  complete  aiul 
thorough  discussion  of  the  report. 
Fhis.  in  its  final  form,  must  repre¬ 
sent  a  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the 
tlirectors  atul  the  nine  other  ex¬ 
perts.  Siiue  each  of  the  problems 
under  study  may  overlap  some  of 
the  other  problems,  it  is  particular¬ 
ly  important  and  helpful  that  the 
other  experts  have  a  say  in  what 
form  the  final  report  of  each  study 
shall  be. 

When  the  report  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  directors  and  the 
other  experts  it  is  ready  to  be  jire- 
sented  to  a  full  meeting  of  all  the 
member  organizations  of  the  “Com¬ 
mittee  for  Kentucky”. 

.\nother  problem  that  faced  the 
committee  was  negro  participation 
in  its  work.  We  felt  that  there 
should  be  no  segregation  in  our  re¬ 
ports;  and  that  this  point  of  view 
should  be  fidly  represented.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  w'c  invited  to  member¬ 
ship  on  the  board.  Dr,  R,  B,  At¬ 
wood,  president,  Kentucky  State 
College,  Frankfort,  antf  Frank  L. 
Stanley,  publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Defender,  an  important  negro 
new'spaper  in  our  state.  Dr.  At- 
wo(h1  is  one  of  the  foremost  negro 
educators  in  the  state.  Mr.  Stanlev 
is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  field 
of  negro  journalism,  and  has  just 
been  elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Negro  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Since  all  the  reports  will  have 
to  clear  twice  through  the  direc¬ 
tors,  a  full  and  fair  representation 
of  the  negro  point  of  view  is  as¬ 
sured. 

(Continued  on  page  79) 
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NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  FOR  YOUR  PROFIT! 


twlur/tOM 

Q)u4>ionm  a*/ 

04  4e»n  €tt 

AUGUST 

MADEMOISELLE 
and  SEPTEMBER 
CHARM 


U  Urn  MoW  /m  d! 

Th«  coot  with  tlw  rMW«a4l«  batfcir 

iwMif.  WNlki  4m  m4c4mi  h CMi or  bOOr 
coU,  Mio  "lioOtr  loor*'  •  in  Mi  "oloMont.* 

EXTRA  REMOVABLE  W»NO.RROOf 
LlATHM  LININ&  |«i«h  WotW  iloo^ot 
lod  muq  fi4<iw9  EwiWoO  wrilHiHi  ■bicb 
n  or  •«*  *0  twit  ony  cli«n9w  o 
'•iwrw.  "lootbofLwor"  it  TmIi 
no4  ot  l00*/a  wooi. 

O0nm4  For  *Hit  wnort  tUttic. 
in  *1  nww  thorftt. 

Siaot  10  to  TO. 

•boot  t4« 
in  ityW  pietwro^; 
otbor  Fobrict  obowt  iSO 


cfVotKfc.  Wrnc  fnr  MOff  ikoicM  JMO.  V'««r4  .’M  Wwi  VAb  .Sliwi.  Nr*  Vofk  ta,  N.  Y. 


”  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  outstanding 
name  in  Detachable  Lining  Coats  ...  by  the  readers  of  the  great 
fashion  magazines  and  by  progressive  retailers  all  over  America. 

is  Fair  Traded  under  the  Fair  Trade  Practice  Act 
in  the  following  states; 


ArVonsoi 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

No.  Dakota 

Utah 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

AAusauri 

Ohia 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Louisiana 

Montana 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Delaware 

Maine 

Nebraska 

Rhode  Island 

Washington 

Gedrgia 

Maryland 

New  Hampshire 

Tennessee 

W.  Virginia 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Indiana 

Michigan 

New  York 

Inquiries  on  ”3Beai/te^-Q(Une'i"  invited:  KROYWEN  COATS  •  251  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Plastics  Review 


A  QUARl'ERLY  SUMMARY  OF  NEWS  AND  I'RENDS  FOR  MERC;HAND1SE  MANACiERS 


What  the  Retailer  Can  Expect  in  Plastics 

By  William  T.  Cruse, 

Executive  Vice  President,  Society  of  the  Plastics  hidustry 


Free  at  last  to  turn  its 
attention  to  production  of 
civilian  goods,  the  plastic 
industry  recognizes  retail 
need  for  informative  label¬ 
ing  and  has  its  program 
ready  to  meet  the  need. 

CONSUMER  items  with  sales 
appealing  touches  and  in 
far  greater  array  than  be- 
lore  the  war  are  already  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Merchants  whose  wants 
for  plastics  items  were  prompted  by 
c<>nsumer  calls  but  who  had  to 
compete  with  the  greater  needs  ol 
Uncle  Sam,  are  soon  going  to  have 
access  to  more  articles  than  they 
imagined  possible  in  pre-war  days. 

Fhanks  to  quick  releasing  of  ma¬ 
terials  when  hostilities  ended  and  a 
lack  of  many  of  the  reconversion 
problems  confronting  other  indus¬ 
tries,  the  plastics  industry  will  be 
among  the  first  to  aid  retailers  in 
meeting  the  great,  pent-up  demand 
for  merchandise.  While  producers 
of  plastics  items  have  had  to  over¬ 
come  extensive  re-tooling,  restora¬ 
tion  of  assembly  and  pnKluction 
lities,  and  other  hurdles,  these  have 
not  been  as  great  as  in  other  indits- 
tries.  In  many  instances,  by  the 
simple  chatiging  of  dies  in  compres¬ 
sion  molding  presses,  they  have 
been  able  to  resume  production  of 
civilian  goods  and  an  increasing 
How  of  merchandise  is  in  definite 
prospect. 

When  salesmen  begin  to  make 
their  rounds  again,  buyers  will,  in 
many  cases,  doubtless  be  amazed  at 
their  offerings  and  the  evident 
strides  forward  which  the  industry 
has  taken.  Not  only  will  they  be 
able  to  select  articles  made  from 
plastics  they  have  known  for  some 
time,  but  in  addition  items  made 
from  newer  materials  will  be  avail¬ 
able.  The  cautious  approach  to 
the  latter,  which  many  a  buyer  pur¬ 


sues  when  new  articles.are  ollered, 
will  not  be  so  necessary.  New  ma¬ 
terials,  exactingly  developed  to 
meet  war  needs,  have  undergone  in¬ 
tensive  trial,  and  when  they  appear 
in  civilian  goods  the  prospects  are 
bright  that  they  will  fully  measure 

"P- 

The  recent  meeting  ol  military 
needs  by  the  plastics  industry, 
which  reached  the  phenomenal 
peak  where  85  per  cent  of  all  pro- 
ihiction  was  going  to  the  armed 
sert  ices,  is  tlestined  to  pro\e  bene- 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  as  part  of  its 
lampaign  on  Koroseal,  invited 
fashion  editors  to  submit  styling 
ideas  using  the  material.  The 
shoiving  included  this  reversible 
formal  er'ening  coat  by  Charm.  It 
is  black  ivool  on  one  side,  white 
opaque  Koroseal  on  the  other. 


licial  to  retailers  and  (onsumers 
alike.  Material  mantifacturcrs, 
molders,  iaminators  and  lalu  icators 
deteloped  and  pro\i-tl  new  techni- 
(|ues.  As  they  swing  into  produc¬ 
tion  lor  civilian  needs,  they  are 
etpiipped  lioth  metitally  and  me- 
(hanically  to  provide  items  whicit 
will  show  impro\ed  (piality  and 
whi<h  are  better  suited  to  specific 
uses.  Further,  they  will  offer  many 
new  applications  of  plastics  which 
will  be  fouiul  useful  bv  persons  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

Uontacts  with  producers  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  reveal  that  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  designers,  stylists,  liome 
economists,  furniture  makers  and 
specialists  in  many  other  fields,  they 
have  gone  far  to  fulfill  the  wants  «)1 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Uonsumer.  Such  fa¬ 
miliar  items  as  radios,  vacuum 
cleaners  and  flatirons  are  coming 
out  in  tiew  designs  wherein  utility 
has  been  enhanced  by  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance.  File  array  of  articles 
headed  for  the  stores  and  shops  ol 
the  nation  is  far  too  great  to  at¬ 
tempt  adecpiate  description  here. 

New  Plastics  Will  Appear 

Plastics  articles  made  from  mate¬ 
rials  which  came  to  be  known  to 
retailers  iK-fore  the  war  are  already 
in  production.  These  are  being 
made  from  phenolics,  ureas,  cellu¬ 
lose  acetate,  cellulose  nitrate,  cellu¬ 
lose  acetate  butyrate,  ethyl  cellu¬ 
lose,  styrene,  methacrylate  and  the 
vinyls.  .Also  in  or  destitted  for  early 
production  arc  articles  from  plas¬ 
tics  which  have  come  to  the  fore 
under  stress  of  war  demands. 
.Among  these  are  nylon,  polyethy¬ 
lene,  melamine  and  vinylidene 
chloride,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Of  course  every  retailer  is  already 
familiar  with  nylon.  The  good 
news  has  come  that  this  material 
will  soon  be  covering  the  legs  of  the 
fair  sex.  Attractive  as  that  use  may 
prove,  others  closely  approaching  it 
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ROHM  &  HAAS  COMPANY 


u  fsni.\CT()\  s(ji  iKH.  run.  nni.riu  r  .1.  r\. 

Manuficturers  of  Plastics .  Synthetic  l'i;c-^Pcs .  Fonj  cides  . .  Enzymes  Chemicals  lor  the  leather.  Teitile  Enamelware.  RuOlier  and  other  Industries 


3  hoppers  in  search  of  beauty  accessories, 
giftware  or  objects  tlesignetl  to  add  charm  to  a 
home  are  attracted  by  beautiful  merchandise 
.  .  .  (Uid  lintt  s  where  Pli:xiclas  shines 
'  In  the  fields  of  fashion  and  beauty,  articles  made 
of  PuixiGLAS — or  trimmed  with  this 
lustrous  plastic — enjoy  special  popularity.  .  .  . 

And  because  most  beauty  lovers  have  a 
practical  side,  the  light  weight  and  strength  of 
this  war-famed  plastic  win  unqualified 
approval.  '  Why  not  stage  a  Plexiglas 
Beauty  Bazaar  in  your  store?  You’ll  find  it  not  only 
profitable  . . .  but  an  excellent  way  to  build 
prestige  as  well.  The  items  shown 
here — and  others  equally  attractive — 
'  are  now  readily  available. 


Ttia  Calomat  Corporation,  N««rYorh,.U  Hip  tab- 
ricotor  of  tho  flrocotal  PtAxiOiAt^cNop-frofnap. 
mud  thp  oMiWftNo.  Piniouii  droM  ptf,''TM 
PiniPVPi.mofdpd  icenypod  ii  avaltaMo  .IP  loPr 
ditlinclivp'cotort,' from  Marco  Sotos  Inc.,  N.Y. 


PLEXIGLAS  IS  a  trade  mark,  keg  V.  S  Pal.  Off 


In  the  three-room  Plexiglas  exhibit  scheduled  to  begin  a  natiotuil  tour  at  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  on  September  12,  this  transparent-walled  bedroom 
demonstrates  peacetime  structural  use  of  a  material  which  served  a  vital  war 
furution  in  aircraft.  The  room  is  small  to  permit  loiv  cost  air-conditioning;  but 
the  curx<ed  Plexiglas  ivalls  give  it  dn  open,  spacious  effect.  The  four-color 
mural  design  in  the  background  is  made  of  four  sheets  of  Plexiglas,  each  of  a 
different  color  and  each  carrying  a  separate  element  of  the  design.  C.oncealed 
lighting  makes  of  it  a  “radiant  picture",  a  netv  note  in  interior  decoration. 


1 

1 .  llOfto 

?'  ^ 

i  1 

Iwm 

Ik  y 

1  ? 

The  dressing-room  unit  of  the  exhibit  shows  Plexiglas  in  structural  use  ami 
in  such  articles  as  hangers,  shoe  racks,  and  an  ingeniously  designed  hat  rack. 

- One  pedestal  of  the  dressing  table  swings  open,  and  is  fitted  with  Plexiglas 

trcrys.  The  left  hand  pedestal  is  occupied  by  drawers  with  smooth  Plexiglas  liners. 
The  cushioned  bench  is  also  of  Plexiglas.  The  radiant  mural  effect  appears  again 
in  the  decorated  wall. 


are  in  sight.  Porch  furniture, 
screens,  drapery  aiul  upliolstery  fa- 
l)rics.  and  even  lace  curtains  which 
will  save  housewives  the  tiresome, 
hand-scratching  job  of  drying  them 
on  stretdiers. 

I’rodiuts  made  from  polyethy¬ 
lene  will  also  be  offered  tor  con¬ 
sumer  use.  Among  these  will  be 
such  items  as  various  types  of  con¬ 
tainers,  collapsible  tubes  for  foods, 
drugs  and  cosmetics,  Ilexible  tubing 
and  more  rigid  piping.  Wire  and 
cable  insulations  will  be  made  from 
polyethylene,  and  it  will  also  be 
witlely  used  lor  waterproofing  pur¬ 
poses. 

-Another  newcomer  to  store 
shelves  will  be  vinviidene  chloride, 
which  has  proven  itself  in  numer¬ 
ous  applications.  It  is  resistant  to 
all  acids  and  common  alkalies  and 
tan  be  fashioned  into  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  ordinarily  made  from  thermo¬ 
plastics.  In  addition,  it  lends  itself 
to  production  of  articles  made  by 
the  extrusion  process  such  as  gas¬ 
kets,  valve  seats,  ball  checks,  medi- 
(inal  probes,  flexible  tubing  and 
pipe,  tape,  screen  filaments  and 
\arious  items  of  wearing  apparel. 

.\rticles  produted  wholly  or  in 
part  through  the  use  of  melamine 
will  also  be  attracting  attention, 
riiis  material  has  proven  to  have 
many  tpialities.  It  will  render  fa¬ 
brics  crease-proof  and  in  combina- 
tioti  with  other  materials  provides 
impermeable  coatings.  As  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  baking  enamels  it  has 
been  found  to  be  highly  adapted 
for  linishing  automobiles,  refrigera¬ 
tors.  bathroom  and  kitchen  cabi¬ 
nets.  washing  machines  and  other 
metal  appliances.  Further,  it  is 
adapted  to  molding  and  hence  will 
be  seen  in  many  articles  where  re¬ 
sistance  to  water  and  lire,  as  well  as 
hardness,  are  desirable  ffatures. 

Educational  Programs 

Buyers  of  plastics  items  who  wish 
to  be  sure  that  the  items  will  have 
the  basic  (pialities  which  will  per¬ 
mit  them  to  serve  the  purposes 
claimed  for  them  and  will  thus 
please  their  customers,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  three  moves  which  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  Society  of 
the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  leading  plastics 
technicians,  it  has  developed  a  clas¬ 
sification  of  molding  materials.  In 
chart  form  and  jnimarily  intended 
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"'lUCITE"  is  tht  pioslic  for  compocUl  Two  ex- 
ompUs  of  how  *'Lucilo"  givos  sparkling  intpirotion 
for  dosignmg  now  versions  of  Ihis  univorsal  fem¬ 
inine  accessory. 
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SOMETHING  TO  LOOK  AT. . .  •enMMilng  to  look 
ini  "LucHo"  display  flxiuro  for  slorot,  "LucHo" 
miiTorframo  for  homos— both  hovo  boouty  and 
brillianeo  against  any  docorotivo  background. 


You  know  ''LucRe''  as  a  background  for  beauty.  Sparkling, 
crystal-clear  *‘Lucite”  display  fixtures  set  off  merchandise  to  its 
best  advantage.  And  your  customers  know  the; beauty  of  articles 
made  from  this  jewel-like  plastic.  Since  1937  it  has  been  giving 
sales  appeal  to  coimtless  products  sold  through  department  stores. 

Most  of  the“Lucite”  produced  during  wartime  was  used  on  air¬ 
craft  for  bomber  noses,  turrets,  cockpit  enclosmres  and  for  other  im¬ 
portant  war  jobs.  Now,  ample  quantities  are  available  for  con¬ 
sumer  articles  like  these  pictured  here  and  also  for  industrial  uses. 

Manufacturers  are  expected  to  make  liberal  use  of  tags  and 
stickers  to  identify  products  of  “Lucite"  methyl  methacrylate 
resin.  Ask  for  these  sales  aids. 

The  Du  Pont  Plastics  Bulletin  brings  up- 
to-date  news  on  plastic  developments  of  the 
Du  Pont  Company.  A  note  on  your  letter- 
head  will  put  you  on  the  mailing  list. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.), 

Plastics  Depiartment,  Arlington,  New  Jersey.  I 


DU  PONT  PLASTICS 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


to  provide  intormatioii  for  engi¬ 
neers,  it  nevertheless  gives  valuable 
data  to  guide  buyers  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  merchandise. 

The  second  move,  already  under 
way,  is  being  made  in  cooperation 
with  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  ^Association.  In 
December,  1944,  Plastics— A  Hand¬ 
book  FOR  Retailers,  was  published 
in  The  Bulletin.  The  accurate  and 
easily  understood  chart  of  plastics 
properties  and  uses  which  the 
Handbook  included  was  welcomed, 
used  and  praised  by  retailers  every¬ 
where.  Now  it  is  planned  to  make 
available  in  the  near  future  a  sup¬ 
plementary  list  of  all  the  items  in 
which  plastics  are  used  wholly  or 
in  part.  This  list  will  show  the 
materials  which  manufacturers 
recommend  for  the  particular  arti¬ 
cles  and  should  go  far  in  removing 
doubts  from  the  minds  of  buyers  as 
to  their  serviceability  in  normal 
consumer  use. 

The  third  move  is  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  to  both  retailers  and  their 
customers.  It  is  a  plan  to  encourage 
informative  labeling  of  plastics 
products.  The  Society  has  issued  a 


Well  established  in  the  apparel  field 
is  the  protein  plastic,  Aralac,  which 
has  received  smart  fashion  promotion. 
This  fall  frock  of  gray  rayon  and 
Aralac  is  from  Miss  Plaza  Dress  Co. 


booklet  outlining  means  by  which 
plastics  articles  may  carry  labels 
that  will  briefly  but  clearly  tell  how 
to  use  and  care  for  the  articles.  It 
is  believed  this  move  will  win  con¬ 
sumer  approval  and  enhance  sales 
by  pointing  the  way  to  more  pleas¬ 
ing  results  in  using  plastics  articles. 

The  .Society  of  the  Plastics  Indus- 


their  money  can  buy.  And  they  have 
become  keener  shoppers.  Maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  stories  have 
told  them  that  they  can  expect 
many  new  and  improved  items. 
They  will  want  to  be  sure  they  are 
getting  the  improved  articles  be¬ 
fore  they  buy.  The  indifferent  and 
untrained  type  of  sales  help  that 
retailers  have  had  to  put  up  with 
tluring  the  war  cannot  inspire  cus¬ 
tomers  with  confidence  in  a  store. 

Training  and  Services 

Long  before  the  war  ended,  pro¬ 
gressive  retailers  had  made  plans  to 
expand  their  employment  rolls,  to 
train  new  and  old  employees  in 
effective  sales  and  merchandising 
techniques,  and  to  find  ways  to 
keep  their  entire  personnel  in¬ 
formed  about  new  products  and 
materials.  Retailers  who  hope  to 
get  their  full  share  of  the  increased 
volume  of  the  business  forecast  by 
the  CED  marketing  report,  will  put 
such  plans  into  effect  immediately. 
If  their  stores  need  enlarging  or  re¬ 
novating,  live  merchants  will  make 
arrangements  to  have  the  work 
done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Customers  whose  patriotism  has 
made  them  round-shouldered  from 
carrying  heavy  parcels  will  give 
their  trade  to  the  stores  with  de¬ 
livery  services  far  and  away  better 
than  anything  we  knew  in  the  pre¬ 
war  period.  Is  your  transportation 
system  reorganized  to  meet  this  de¬ 
mand? 

People  who  have  learned  what 
makes  electric  appliances  tick  by 
doing  their  own  repairs  while  re¬ 
pair  shops  were  closed  or  short- 
handed  for  the  duration,  or  who 
have  found  out  how  a  garment 
should  be  put  together  by  re-mak- 
ing  old  clothes  to  stretch  wartime 
wardrobes  will  expect  intelligent 
advice  on  buying  from  the  man  or 
woman  behind  the  counter.  Have 


try,  Inc.,  has  a  deep-rooted  interest 
in  consumer  satisfaction  from  the 
use  of  plastics.  It  stands  ready  to 
help  merchandisers  attain  better 
understanding  of  the  many  plastics 
and  their  widely  varying  properties, 
so  that  plastics  will  prove  a  source 
of  steadily  increasing  bifsiness  for 
them. 


you  made  plans  to  school  your 
clerks  in  these  fundamentals,  rather 
than  in  high-pressure  sales  “lines” 
which  will  !)oomerang  when  used 
on  the  discriminating  customer? 

When  the  far-sighted  mercliant 
puts  plans  into  effect  to  make  his 
store  the  best  place  in  town  to 
shop,  he  will  not  only  insure  his 
own  prosperity,  but  will  contribute 
toward  stimulating  all  other  busi- 
ness-meti  in  his  community  to 
laise  their  sights.  Every  project 
which  creates  new  and  productive 
jobs  means  that  many  more  people 
iti  the  communitv  with  money  in 
their  pockets  —  money  to  buy 
the  refrigerators  and  washing- 
machines,  the  suits  and  dresses,  the 
books  and  furniture  which  the 
GED  marketing  report  shows  will 
be  pouring  from  factories  which  so 
tecently  were  making  tanks  and 
gitns  and  military  uniforms. 

Promotion  Essential 

Aggressive  advertising  and  mer- 
thandising  programs  will  also  be 
tieeded  to  gain  the  good-will  atul 
confidence  of  customers  that  retail 
merchants  have  faith  in  .America’s 
lutsiness  future  and  the  courage  and 
intelligence  to  help  build  that 
future.  The  CED  report  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  this  build¬ 
ing-up  period.  Its  purpose  is  to 
shed  light  on  business  conditions 
likely  to  prevail  when  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  catch  up  with  accumulated 
demands.  Back  of  the  report  lie  18 
months  of  continuous  study,  in 
which  more  than  50  of  the  nation’s 
leading  economists  took  part. 

Only  if  retail  merchants  put 
forth  every  effort  to  develop  new 
and  better  services,  and  to  market 
these  and  other  goods  with  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
can  the  promise  of  continuing 
high  production  and  employment 
be  fulfilled. 


After  Reconversion,  What? 

(Continued  from  page  48) 
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Display  This 

Vetera  ns  Discha  rge  Insign  ia 

Plaque 

24  X  24  INCHES 

Do  your  share  to  teach  the  public  the  meaning  of  this 
tiny  emblem  being  worn  so  modestly  in  the  lapel  of 
honorably  discharged  veterans.  Display  this  plaque  as  a 
permanent  tribute  to  their  courage  and  sacrifice.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  honorable  service  to  our  country ...  it  is  a  badge 
of  courage.  Help  our  boys  be  proud  to  wear  this  hard 
won  emblem.  Available  in  3  designs. 

Wood  Carved  Emblem 
on  Walnut  Design 

On  this  plaque,  illustrated  at  left,  the  emblem  is  carved  in  solid 
wood,  beautifully  detailed,  measures  16*  wide,  14*  high,  1*  deep, 
is  finished  in  gold  bronze  color  and  mounted  onto  a  14  ply  walnut 
plaque.  The  edges  are  beveled  to  show  cross  grain  beauty  of 
many  plies.  Copy  ribbons  are  processed  in  matching  gold  color 
directly  onto  the  walnut  background.  Truly  a  beautiful  plaque  of 
fine  design  and  craftsmanship.  Its  character  and  dignity  will 
make  you  proud  to  hang  it  in  your  office,  lobby,  reception  room, 
shop,  lunch  room,  recreation  room,  etc. 

P-11 50 — Single  Units . Each  S29.75 

In  quantity  of  3  or  more . Each  28.50 

Eventually  13,000,000  men  and  women,  who  have  served  America  well,  will  be  entitled  to  wear  this 
emblem.  Many  thousands  are  wearing  it  now,  yet  few  people  recognize  it.  It  is  the  job  of  industry,  business 
and  everyone  on  the  home  front  to  recognize  and  respect  this  emblem  so  that  our  service  men  and  women 
will  be  proud  to  wear  it.  Display  this  insignia  as  a  way  of  saying,  “Well  done  .  .  .  Welcome  home." 


^’Dimensional 
Presdwood  Design 

Background  panel  is  24*x24*  of  Vs*  durable  Masonite  presd¬ 
wood,  finished  in  a  deep  rich  brown  color.  Emblem  design  is 
reproduced  in  four  gold  tones,  through  halftone,  on  Masonite 
presdwood,  edges  finished,  and  mounted  1*  in  front  of  back¬ 
ground  panel.  Copy  strips  also  in  matching  gold  color. 


P-1151 — Single  Units . Each  $8.75 

In  quantity  of  3  or  more . Each  8.00 


Flat  Presdwood  Design 

Emblem  is  reproduced  in  four  halftone  shades  of  gold  'color  onto 
background  panel  24*x24*,  of  Vs*  durable  Masonite  presdwood, 
finished  in  deep  rich  brown  oil  color.  Copy  strips  at  top  and 
bottom  in  matching  gold  color.  This  design  especially  appro¬ 
priate  for  large  coverage  throughout  stores,  plants  and  industrial 


institutions. 

P-1152 — Single  Units . . . Each  $3.95 

In  quantity  of  10  or  more . Each  3.65 

lo  quantity  of  2i  or  more . Each  3.60 

In  quantity  of  50  or  more . Each  3.50 

In  quantity  of  100  or  more . Each  3.35 

In  quantity  of  250  or  more . Each  3.25 


W.  L.  Stensgaqrd  and  Associates,  Inc. 

Chicago  7,  III. 


346  N.  Justine  St. 


Moving  Billions  in  Surplus  Goods 


Editor’s  N'otk;  Iu  response  to 
our  request  for  a  special  statement 
for  I'hk  BijI.lkiin  relative  to  sur¬ 
plus  loar  goods  in  ivhich  retail  stores 
joould  he  interested,  the  Division  of 
Information  of  the  Office  of  Surplus 
Property,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  sent  us  the  following: 

WITH  tlie  cessation  oi  hostil¬ 
ities,  U.  S.  Government  war 
property  ol  all  kinds,  mil¬ 
lions  ot  dilferent  items,  will  be  de¬ 
clared  surplus,  chielly  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  staf^^cring  ipiantities. 
When  the  dropping  of  the  atomic 
bombs  on  the  Japanese  mainland 
provitled  the  finishing  punch  that 
knocked  out  an  already  beaten 
enemy,  the  U.  S.  Government  dis- 
|>osal  agencies  held  an  inventory  of 
already  declared  surplus  items  of 
nearly  two  billion  in  terms  of  tost 
to  the  Government. 

At  that  point,  the  Government 
had  disposed  of  nearly  one-half 
billion  dollars  worth  of  surplus 
projjerty  over  a  periotl  of  several 
months.’  .\t  this  writing  (.Augtist 
29) ,  the  chief  owning  agencies,  the 
Army  and  Navy,  are  checking  in¬ 
ventories  to  determine  their  needs 
for  post-war  operation,  all  of  which 
depends  on  the  tempo  of  demobili¬ 
zation  of  tr(K)ps  and  the  number  to 
be  retained  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency  for  purposes  of  occupy¬ 
ing  defeated  enemy  areas. 

$5  to  $7  Billions  Value 

No  official  figure  is  available  as 
to  the  total  amount  of  potential 
surplus,  both  here  {ind  abroad. 
Property  declared  surplus  overseas 
will  be  disposed  of  there  and  will 
not  be  returned  to  this  country.  It 
is  the  dis|X)sal  of  surplus  propertv 
generated  in  this  country  in  which 
we  are  concerned.  The  question 
arises;  how  much  will  that  amount 
to,  after  totally  unsaleable  and  un- 
useable  items  such  as  combat  air¬ 
planes  that  have  no  commercial 
value  at  all  are  removed  from  dis- 
|K)sal  consideration? 

Estimates  place  the  potential 
amount  of  consumer  goods  alone 
variously  from  five  to  seven  billion 
dollars  (cost  to  government) .  The 
Office  of  Surplus  Property,  De¬ 


partment  of  Gommerce,  is  the  agen- 
cv  designated  to  dis|)ose  of  all  (om- 
modities  of  consumer  goods.  .\s  ol 
todav,  the  Army  alone  is  declaring 
surplus  property  to  this  disposal 
agencv  daily  that  cost  ihe  (iovern- 
menl  SI 00.00(1,000. 

rite  Surplus  Property  Board’s 
Gonsumer  (ioods  Division  has  been 
staffing  itself  with  experienced  mer¬ 
chandising  and  salespeople  during 
the  past  few  months.  Gomplete 
studies  are  being  made  aiul  chang¬ 
ing  market  conditions  are  under 
(onstant  review.  One  of  the  major 
subjects  under  current  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  price 
policv  in  selling  of  practically  all 
(onsumer  goods  surplus  items. 

Ciroups_of  product  pricing  con¬ 
sultants  drawn- from  the  country's 
leading  retail  establishments  and 
associations  are  currently  meeting 
with  officials  of  the  Surplus  Prop¬ 
ertv  Board  and  interested  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  at  various  LI.  S.  Armv 
Quartermaster  Gorps  d  e  pots 
throughout  the  country. 

Marketing  Procedures 

Sample  displays  of  various  kinds 
of  potential  Government  surplus 
merchandise  arc  set  up  at  these  va¬ 
rious  depots  for  atlvance  appraisal 
by  the  consultants.  Lhese  prices 
will  be  examined  by  the  Office  of 
Surplus  Property.  Department  of 
Gommerce,  and  a  price  schetlule 
will  be  established  so  that  by  the 
time  the  items  are  declared  surplus 
all  information  as  to  quantity,  lo-. 
cation  and  price  will  have  been  con¬ 
currently  published  tvith  the  decla¬ 
ration. 

Meetings  have  been  conducted 
already  in  Philadelphia  (textiles 
and  clothing) ,  and  Boston  (shoes 
and  cold  climate  clothing) .  Others 
are  scheduled  at  Jeffersonville 
(hardware,  harness,  etc.)  and  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (athletic  equipment) . 
.More  meetings  are  now  being  set 

tip. 

Industry  .Advisory  Gommittee 
groups  are  being  organized  for 
round  table  discussions  on  methods 
and  procedures  of  surplus  proper¬ 
ty  disposal,  with  the  intent  to  re¬ 
duce  the  impact  resulting  from  the 
disposal  of  stirplus  property.  I'hese 
groups,  representing  both  business 


and  labor,  will  lecommend  policies 
and  change  of  existing  policies  lo 
the  .Surplus  Property  Board.  Indus¬ 
try  Advisory  Gommiitec  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  .Automobile 
.Manufacturers.  Automotive  Truck 
.Maiuifacturers,  Wholesale  .Auto¬ 
motive  Parts  Distrifiutors  and 
.Automotive  Parts  Manufacturers 
groups. 

.All  disposal  handled  by  the 
Office  of  Surplus  Property,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Gommerce,  is  sold  through 
normal  channels  of  trade,  namely 
retailers,  wholesalers,  jobbers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  in  some  cases  manu- 
facttirers.  The  Regional  offices 
publicize  all  sales  well  in  advance 
and  notify  those  on  the  various  di¬ 
vision  lists,  who  have  asked  to  Ik* 
notified  of  sales  of  goods  in  their 
particular  field. 

.At  the  present,  there  are  eight 
major  divisions  in  the  Office  ot 
.Surplus  Property  handling  the  dis¬ 
posal  •  of  consumer  goods  items. 
'They  are  as  follows: 

Furniture:  Household  Furni¬ 

ture:  Office  Furniture;  Institution¬ 
al  Furniture;  Industrial  Furniture; 
Floor  Coverings;  Machinery:  Oen- 
eral  Products:  Containers  —  all 
kinds;  Electrical  .Appliances;  Light¬ 
ing  Fixtures;  Radio  Receiving  Sets, 
Household:  Optical  Instruments  & 
.Apparatus;  Photographic  Equip¬ 
ment  Kc  Supplies;  Live  .Animals; 
Refrigeration  Equipment  (Domes¬ 
tic) ;  Automoth-e:  Motor  Vehicles 
incltiding  Motorcycles:  .Automo¬ 
tive  8:  Motorcycle  Parts:  .Automo¬ 
tive  Equipment;  .Automotive  Ac¬ 
cessories;  'I'ire  Machinery  8:  Equip¬ 
ment;  Tires  8:  Tubes;  Hardivare: 
General  Hardware;  Bajbed  W'ire, 
Nails  8:  Fencing;  Plumbing  and 
Heating  .Supplies;  Stoves  (Cooking 
and  Heating)  ;  Plate  and  Window 
Glass:  Mechanical  Rubber  Cioods; 
Harness  8:  Saddlery:  Household 
Kitchen  8c  Tableware;  Musical  In¬ 
struments;  .Small  .Arms  8:  .Ammuni¬ 
tion;  Sporting  Gcnids  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Ecjuipment;  Textiles  and 
Wearing  Apparel:  Textiles:  W'ear- 
ing  .Apparel;  FfKitwear;  Medical 
&  Surgical  including  Drugs  8: 
Medicines:  'Toiletries,  Cosmetics, 
■Soap  &  Household  Chemical  Prepa¬ 
ration;  and  Paper  ir  Office  Supplies. 
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H.  H.  ROBERTSON  CO 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  sooner  you  can  rearrange  things  and  start  selling  on  a  new  floor  plan,  the 
sooner  you  reap  the  profits  of  the  alteration. 

Q-Floors  are  expressly  designed  for 
quick  change  of  floor  plans. 

Look  at  this  example  of  a  quick 
change  from  rugs  to  sewing  machines. 

It  was  done  on  a  Q-Floor.  Burdine’s 
wanted  to  demonstrate  sewing  ma¬ 
chines.  They  pushed  back  the  rugs, 
drilled  small  holes  in  the  Q-Floor  for 
extra  electrical  outlets  and  plugged  in 
the  machines.  Each  machine  had  an 
outlet  and  each  outlet  actually  took 
only  a  few  minutes  to  install. 

No  extension  cords  to  trip  custom¬ 
ers.  No  trenches,  nq  fuss,  no  muss. 

Complete  change,  clean  change,  and 
quick! 


Construction  Features 
Save  Money,  Too 

Q-Floors  come  to  the  job  cut  to  fit 
and  two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  in  half 
a  minute.  Any  store  gets  to  doing  busi¬ 
ness  quicker  if  it  is  built  with  Q-Floors. 

Moreover,  Q-Floors  are  ideal 
SH  for  adding 

nexes.  They  are  dry  and  clean. 
Construction  is  unhampered  by 
forms,  shoring  or  wet  materials. 


Quick  construction  and  quick  change 
over  the  years  are  two  aspects  of 
Robertson’s  Q-Floors  that  can  be  set 
down  in  the  retail  merchandising  busi¬ 
ness  as  reasons  why  Q-Floors  increase 
your  store’s  earning  power. 

You  can  get  detailed  information 
about  Q-Floors  from  a  Robertson 
representative  or  by  writing  the  H.  H. 
Robertson  Company,  2410  Farmers 
Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh  22,  Penna. 
To  take  a  look  at  Q-Floor  Fittings 
stop  in  at  the  nearest  General  Electric 
Construction  Materials  distributor. 


mezzanines  or  an- 


Here’s  the  way  the  Q-Floor  works. 

Q-Floor  is  made  of  steel  cells,  to  put 
it  simply,  six  inches  apart.  A  raceway 
for  the  main  wires  of  any  kind  of  elec¬ 
trical  system  —  telephone,  television, 
autocall,  ticket  wire,  power,  whatever 
you  need — crosses  the  length  of  the 
floor  interrelating  all  the  steel  cells. 

An  electrician  can  tap  the  floor  at 
any  six-inch  area,  fish  his  line  from 
the  raceway  and  set  up  an  outlet.  With 
a  Q-Floor  you  can  have  an  electrical 

ouUet  where  you  want  it,  when  you  2410  Farmers  Bank  Building  Offices  in  50  Principal  Cities 

want  it.  Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania  World-Wide  Building  Service 
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An  Orderly  Return  of  Nylon 

By  Earl  Constantine 

President,  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers 


The  hosiery  subject  of  most 
interest  and  concern  to  dis¬ 
tributors  at  this  time  relates 
to  the  reintroduction  of  nylon  ho¬ 
siery  for  women  after  a  period  of 
three  years  during  which  such  prod¬ 
uct  has  not  been  made  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  degree.  Knowing  the  wide¬ 
spread  demand  for  this  product  anti 
realizing  therefore  the  wide  dis¬ 
parity  between  demand  and  supply 
which  would  exist  at  the  time  that 
the  prtKiuct  is  reintroduced  into 
the  market,  the  Postwar  Planning 
Committee  of  the  Hosiery  Industry 
gave  special  study  to  this  problem 
anti  developetl  a  recommendation 
for  the  equitable  and  orderly  return 
of  nylon  hosiery  which  it  matle 
public  on  January  8,  1945. 

The  plan  referred  to  rests  on  the 
belief  that  there  should  be  a  reason¬ 
able  volume  of  nylt)n  stocks  built 
up  by  the  hosiery  manufacturers 
as  an  industry  before  any  such  stock 
is  shipped  tt)  the  trade.  This  mini¬ 
mum  should  be  three  million  tlttzen 
pairs.  It  would  require  slightly 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds  of  nylon  yarn,  and  it  wt)ultl 
take  ()0  days  for  such  yarn  to  be 
converted  into  the  three  million 
dozen  pairs. 

V\'e  expect  that  duPont  will  have 
supplied  our  industry  with  .1.. 500.- 
000  pounds  of  yarn  by  October  1, 
and  that  our  industry  would  have 
3,000,000  dozen  pairs  ready  for 
shipment  by  December  1.  We  have 
asked  WPB  to  sanction  the  with¬ 
holding  of  shipment  until  such  a 
date. 

30  Days  After  Shipment 

.Allowing  for  variations  in  the 
time  necessary  for  goods  to  move 
from  mill  to  retail  outlet,  particu¬ 
larly  from  coast  to  coast,  and  a  time 
factor  for  the  retailer  to  prepare 
to  sell  the  product,  our  proposal  is 
that  retail  sales  be  not  permitted 
for  a  period  of  30  days  following  the 
date  on  which  shipments  would  be 
made  by  the  mills.  If  the  mills  do 
not  ship  before  December  1,  then 
the  retail  sales  would  not  be  before 
January  1,  1946. 

Without  some  plan  of  control 
such  as  the  above,  a  wild  race  w'ould 


start  between  the  mills  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  retailers  on  the  other, 
and  much  injustice  would  result 
among  both.  Furthermore,  a  vici¬ 
ous  black  market  would  certainlv 
ilevelop  which  would  be  injurious 
to  the  retailers  in  particular. 

Because  of  the  altove  facts,  our 
plan  has  received  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  general  acceptatice  from  all 
(juarters  and  now  has  the  support 
of  the  Office  of  Price  .Administra¬ 
tion  which  realizes  a  black  market 
would  result  under  atiy  dilferent 
conditions.  What  I  have  said  on 
this  subject  is  as  of  .August  29,  1945. 
W'hat  will  happen  after  totlav  1  tin 


technological  progress  in  adapting 
synthetic  rubber  to  the  special  re- 
(juirements  of  cftrsetry  design  and 
manufacture.”] 

*  *  ' 

►  I'here  will  be  no  material  in¬ 
crease  in  the  delivery  of  any  [cor¬ 
set]  merchandise  within  the  next 
60  to  90  days. 

We  are  already  manufacturing 
merchandise  very  comparable  to 
the  quality  made  prior  to  hostili¬ 
ties. 

We  are  presently  using  the  best 
quality  of  neoprene  synthetic 
thread  available  in  the  market.  This 
rubber  thread  has  some  features 
that  are  superior  to  natural  rubber 
and  some  features  which  are  not 
quite  as  gf>od.  On  the  whole,  this 
synthetic  thread  we  are  using  is 
superior  to  the  natural  thread  made 
some  years  ago.  We  will  continue 
using  synthetics  until  such  time  as 
natural  rubber  will  be  available. 
In  our  opinion  a  blend  of  both 
natural  and  synthetic  rubber  will 
most  likely  be  adopted  for  the  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  expected  it  will  take 
from  6  to  12  months  before  natural 
rubber  is  available. 

On  the  question  of  zippers,  we 
are  assured  by  the  Talon  Company 
that  they  will  begin  delivery  of 
Talons  by  October,  at  which  time 
we  expect  to  begin  to  use  same.  Ap¬ 
plications  will  be  made  first  on 
girdles. 


not  know.  I'liere  is  a  chance  that 
WPB  will  accept  our  proposal,  at 
least  as  regartls  a  uniform  date  for 
shipments  by  the  mills.  We  are 
working  for  both  dates  and  we  hope 
that  we  will  sitcceed. 

.As  regartls  men's  and  diildren’s 
hosiei'N’  we  expect  that  WPB  will 
revoke  its  regulations  which  have 
frozen  patterns  for  the  last  three 
years  and  have  restricted  colors. 
The  minute  this  happens  these  two 
types  (»f  goods  will  move  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  new  designs  and 
new  colors.  In  addition  we  expect 
a  j  apid  imprtnement  in  the  quanti¬ 
ty,  tpiality  and  \ariety  of  yarns 
available.  This  development  will 
add  further  to  the  character  of  the 
product  which  will  be  produced 
and  ollered  to  the  trade. 


Sime  we  made  no  increase  in  our 
price  iltiring  the  period  of  hostilites, 
we  do  not  plan  any  change  in  our 
price  Itiacket  set-up. 

We  stiggest  that  Intycrs  avoid  any 
premature  cancellations  of  out¬ 
standing  orders,  as  little  will  be 
gained  from  such  a  move.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  quality  and  increased  de- 
lixeries  will  be  very  gradual  and 
everyone  should  indulge  in  an  ord¬ 
erly  procedure  in  carrying  on  in- 
dtistry  activities. 

•Any  orders  cancelled,  or  in  cases 
where  delivery  is  requested  to  be 
deferred  during  the  current  quar¬ 
ter,  will  not  be  replaced  or  added  to 
allotments  of  the  fourth  quarter. 

— Mack  Kahn, 

Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

►  It  is  impossible  to  predict  how 
soon  corsets  and  brassieres  in  new 
patterns  and  materials  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  and  at  what  price  levels,  un¬ 
til  we  know  government  plans  for 
relaxation  of  controls.  We  believe 
fast  and  most  orderly  progress  will 
be  made  if  WPB  and  OP.A  end  all 
restrictions  in  our  industry. 

— Lucien  T.  Warner, 
The  Warner  Bros.  Co. 

*  *  * 

►  We  believe  the  picture  is  yet  too 
diffused  to  evaluate  clearly.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  smooth  coopera- 


How  Much  and  How  Soon? 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
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tion  between  producer  and  distrib¬ 
utor  evidenced  during  the  war 
will  continue.  We  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not,  and  that  alone 
would  l)e  a  great  advantage  coming 
out  of  the  war. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  cors¬ 
et  industry,  the  lowness  of  inven¬ 
tory,  and  the  speed  of  production, 
retailers  will  find  new  fabrics  com¬ 
ing  to  them  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  available. 

— W.  H.  Lowy, 
The  Formfit  Co. 

FLOOR  COVERINGS 

►  Reconversion  in  the  carpet  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  going  to  he  the  h>ng 
drawn  out  job  that  folks  talked 
about  before  the  war  was  over.  In 
this,  as  well  as  in  most  other  in¬ 
dustries,  reconversion  will  he  as 
rapid  as  conversion  was;  and  since 
it  is  now  the  attitude  of  government 
to  give  industry  a  free  hand  indus¬ 
try  will  do  the  job  just  as  it  did  the 
war  production  job. 

With  retailers  hungry  for  mer¬ 
chandise  there  should  be  little  or 
no  lapse  in  getting  into  fidl  speed 
civilian  production  and  retail  sell¬ 
ing.  We  k-now  the  best  job  we  can 
do  is  to  afford  employment  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  and  I 
believe  the  entire  carpet  industry  is 
geared  to  that. 

.\s  to  price  levels,  obviously  no 
one  in  the  carpet  industry  will  get 
out  of  line,  because  competition, 
fortunately,  is  still  the  lifeWood  of 
trade.  If  there  is  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  prewar  and  postwar  prices  it 
will  be  small  indeed. 

— Howard  P.  Hildreth, 

Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc, 

FURNITURE 

►  I  believe  our  furniture  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  whole  will  up  fairly 
rapidly.  We  will  not  announce  our 
complete  program  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  nationally  our  branded  lx;d- 
riKtm  furniture  direct  to  stores  un¬ 
til  a  reasonable  production  level  of 
that  part  of  our  lines  has  been 
reached.  We  are  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate,  and  are  cooperating,  fully, 
with  retailers  in  bringing  gtKxl  val¬ 
ues  in  furniture  to  the  public  and 
profit  to  store  and  manufacturer. 
I  believe  it  is  possible  for  prices  to 
lx*  in  reasonable  relation  to  pre¬ 
war  prices  but  they  will  be  higher. 
Mengel  will  not  lower  quality 


standards  to  pro\ide  price  appeal 
inconsistent  with  value. 

— Alvin  A.  Voit. 

The  Mengel  Co. 

*  *  * 

►  .\t  presetit,  our  unit  rate  of  pro- 
ductioti  is  a  little  more  thati  half  ol 
what  it  was  iti  1941.  We  atiticipate 
a  steady  increase  during  each  of  the 
next  12  months. 

.Materials  have  lx*en  scarce,  but 
skilled  woodworkers  base  been 
even  scarcer,  so  the’ lack  of  mati- 
power  has  beeti  our  real  bottle- 
tieck.  Quality  furniture  tnanufac- 
turitig  requires  a  well-balanced 
teatu  of  skilled  craftsmeti,  most  of 
whotii  are  specialists  iti  otily  one 
step  of  pnHluctioti,  such  as  baud- 
sawing,  hatul-carvitig,  drawer  lit- 
itig,  etc.  We  atuicipale  that  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  this  “bal¬ 
ance”  and  of  being  iti  positioti  to 
make  room  for  our  former  em¬ 
ployees  tiow  in  the  armed  forces, 
will  make  the  building  up  of  our 
persotitiel  a  gradual  affair.  • 

Regarding  jirices:  we  arc  coti- 
vinced  that  if  the  average  furniture 
manufacturer  were  to  make  the 
identical  jiatterns  he  made  iti  the 
spring  of  1942  and  in  the  same 
(|uantities.  he  would  need  20-2.5  per 
cent  increase  aboie  his  March  1942 
prices  in  order  to  compensate  him 
for  his  increased  costs. 

Iti  addition  to  the  5  per  cent  ad¬ 
justment  granted,  him  by  ()P.\, 
practically  every  manufacturer  has 
been  able  to  legitimately  offset  at 
least  some  of  his  increased  costs  by 
concentrating  his  production  on 
fewer  patterns  and  eliminating 
some  of  his  less  profitable  items. 
However,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  manufacturers  who  have  main¬ 
tained  their  quality  and  who  in 
1942  priced  their  lines  on  a  consist¬ 
ent  basis,  and  have  not  brought  out 
new  patterns  on  which  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  fancy  ceiling  prices,  would 
now  need  to  raise  their  prices  about 
10-15  per  cent  in  order  to  restore 
their  previous  operating  margins. 

The  afxive  estimate  is  based  on 
current  labor  rates  (which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  also  influence  lumber  and 
other  raw  material  prices) .  We 
doubt  if  the  Federal  Government 
will  permit  deflation,  and  with 
further  inflation,  price  increases 
would  have  to  be  greater. 

— Tom  Kindel, 
Kindel  Furniture  Co. 


MEN’S  CLOTHING  ’ 

►  Increased  retail  volume  and  low¬ 
er  markdowns  can  be  achieved 
through  closer  retailer-manufac¬ 
turer  c(H)peration  on  styling,  |)ur- 
chasing,  advertising,  and  store  sell¬ 
ing  methods.  This  coordination  is 
urgentlv  needed  iti  mosf  depart¬ 
ment  stores’  men’s  clothing  opera¬ 
tion,  as  department  stores  have 
been  essentially  women’s  shopping 
centers  with  the  result  that  many 
stores  have  given  insufficient 
thought  and  attention  to  making 
the  most  of  the  men’s  clothing 
profit  opportunity. 

riie  feasibility  of  this  coopera¬ 
tion  has  been  prosed  by  the  start 
already  made  by  the  carjiet  indus¬ 
try.  .\s  the  Goodall  Company  divi- 
sioti  of  (ioodall-Sanford,  Inc.  is  the 
world’s  largest  summer  clothing 
specialist,  we  are  ready  and  eager  to 
joiti  or  initiate  an  intelligent,  prac¬ 
tical  program  to  tie  together  the 
common  interests  of  men’s  clothing 
atui  retailing. 

.Such  cooperation  can  get  its  best 
start  by  quick  delivery  of  wanted 
items  at  non-inflationary  prices. 

Next  year’s  summer  clothing  sup¬ 
ply  should  be  somewhat  more  ad¬ 
equate  than  the  past  season’s,  but 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  enough  to 
meet  the  demand.  Some  indication 
of  the  tropical  w'orsted  situation 
cati  be  gained  from  the  fact  that,  in 
ordering  Australian  wool  in  .Aug¬ 
ust,  no  assurance  tif  delivery  before 
next  May  or  June  could  be  given. 
The  Goodall  summer  clothing  lines 
will  be  available  in  approximately 
the  same  tpiantities  as  ’45. 

Further,  G(K>dall  will  be  forced 
to  continue  allotting  goods,  for  four 
reasons.  First,  the  clothing  outlook 
for  the  next  few  years  is  unusually 
bright  because  of  a  back-log  of  un¬ 
filled  demand,  pent-up  savings,  and 
returning  servicemen’s  require¬ 
ments.  .Allotments  are  the  only 
means  of  providing  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  our  production  to  meet 
this  demand. 

.Secondly,  stores  are  anxious  to 
rebuild  their  low  inventories,  and 
this  should  not  be  done  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  stores  that  happen  to  be 
late  on  our  salesmen’s  itineraries. 
Thirdly,  a  unique  advertising  cam- 
paigti  is  scheduled:  to  back  it  up, 
there  must  be  a  broad  base  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Finally,  new  distribution  chan- 
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MIXING  AREA  WEIL  UP 


coming  coolod  or  hooted  air  before  the  latter  is 
discharged  into  the  room.  This  action  is  the  only 
true  “Aspiration”— and  it 
exclusive  with  ANE- 
MOST  AT  I  No  drafts  I 


“NO  AIR-CONDITIONING  SYSTEM  IS  BETTER 
THAN  ITS  AIR  DISTRIBUTION”. 


When  large  volumes  of  conditioned  air  are  forced 
into  a  room,  drafts  occur  — unless  ANEMOSTATS 
are  used.  The  patented  ANEMOSTAT  is  an  air- 
difFusing  device  without  moving  parts.  It  is  easily 
installed  on  any  air-conditioning,  ventilating,  or 
hot-air  heating  system.  It  assures  draftless  distri¬ 
bution  of  any  volume  of  cooled  or  heated  air  at 
any  velocity. 

During  the  last  25  years  more  than  50,000  instal¬ 
lations  throughout  the  world  have  proven  that 
efficient  air-distribution  is  synonymous  with  ANE¬ 
MOSTAT— the  “business-end”  of  air-conditioning. 


This  air-mixing  action  M 

within  the  ANEMOSTAT  H 

establishes  the  required 
room-temperature 
point  well  above  the 

breathing  level— so  no  blasts  of  cold  or  hot  air  are 
encountered  by  occuponts.  Higher  temperature 
differentials  are  thereby  possible  .  .  .  resulting  in 
smaller  volumes  of  air  requiring  conditioning. 

Higher  air-velocities  may  be  employed  with  ANE¬ 
MOSTAT  because  of  its  draftless  diffusion,  so 
smaller  ducts  and  simplification  of  duct  layouts 
naturally  follow.  Yes,  ANEMOSTAT  is  the  “busi¬ 
ness-end”  of  air  conditioning! 


HERE  IS  HOW  IT  WORKS 

The  ANEMOSTAT  diffuser  creates  a  series  of  air 
currents  flowing  away  from  the  device  in  planes  or 
blankets  at  scientifically  correct  angles.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  ANEMOSTAT  creates  a  series  of  counter- 
currents  of  room-air  which  are  siphoned  into  the 
diffuser  and  mixed  with  the  incoming  air  streams. 
Thus,  35%  of  the  room  air  is  mixed  with  the  in¬ 


WrHm  today  for  BuHotin  which  gfvos  you  full 
dotalls,  Thoro’s  no  obligation  f 
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jiels  have  altered  the  retail  picture. 
Returning  servicemen  will  be  es¬ 
tablishing  new  stores  and  deserve 
every  consideration.  Suburban 
stores  are  captalizing  on  the  decen¬ 
tralization  trend  and  are  planning 
expansion.  Stores  which  have  not 
handled  our  goods  in  the  past  are 
seeking  our  lines. 

.\s  summer  clothing  prices  (for 
the  present  at  least)  will  stay 
where  they  are,  these  factors  must 
Ije  intelligently  (and  temporarily) 
controlled  through  allotments. 
These  same  factors,  plus  numerous 
others,  presently  point  to  an  in¬ 
adequate  supply  of  summer  cloth¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  demand  fully. 

— Stanley  E.  Selonick, 

Goodali  Co. 

PLASTICS 

►  Our  transparent  plastic,  Plexi¬ 
glas,  is  now  available  without  re¬ 
striction  in  larger  quantities  than 
ever  before.  During  the  war  we  ex¬ 
panded  production  of  sheet  more 
than  forty-fold  and  reduced  prices 
to  one-third  their  19.'19  level. 

During  the  war,  most  of  our 
customers— fabricators  and  molders 
of  plastics— have  also  done  a  magni¬ 
ficent  production  job.  They  now 
have  more  experience,  more  know¬ 
how,  better  equipment  to  produce 
retail  merchandise. 

We  look  for  an  almost  immediate 
improvement  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  Plexiglas  merchandise 
offered  to  the  retailer.  Moro  colors 
and  larger  items  particularly  can  be 
expected  now  that  we  can  kev  our 
production  to  civilian  require¬ 
ments. 

— D.  ,A.  Rothruck, 
Plastics  Division, 
Rohm  ir  Haas  Co. 

*  *  * 

►  Manufacturers  and  retailers  are 
not  as  far  apart  as  many  would  be¬ 
lieve.  They  have  been  working  to¬ 
gether  as  a  producer  and  distribu¬ 
tor  team  all  through  the  war.  Now 
they  are  faced  with  continuing  on 
a  civilian  product  basis.  Speaking 
as  a  representative  of  the  founders 
of  the  plastics  industry,  I  know  that 
plastics  and  plastics  packaging  will 
supply  much  of  the  promotional 
impetus  for  products.  This  is  based 
largely  on  their  magnificent  per¬ 
formance  during  the  war  and  on 
their  firm  establishment  before  the 
war  began.  Reconversion  is  rela¬ 


tively  simple— the  same  machines 
produce  the  same  plastics,  the  same 
fabricators  use  the  same  equipment, 
simply  by  changing  dies.  Sound 
merchandising,  however,  depends 
on  sound  material  recommenda¬ 
tions.  riie  war  has  taught  us  that 
this  is  feasible,  and  we  are  ready  to 
consult  with  the  retailer  and  distri¬ 
butor  to  grease  the  wheels  for  post¬ 
war  products  with  barest  minimum 
of  reconversion  slump. 

— Edward  W.  Ward, 
Celanese  Plastics  Corp. 

RADIOS 

►  Reconversion  of  the  radio  in¬ 
dustry  is  underway  and  will  be 
stimulated  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  pricing  formula  by  the 
OPA.  Discussions  on  the  pricing 
formula  are  being  held  by  officials 
of  the  RMA  and  the  Office  of  \V'ar 
-Mobilization  and  Reconversion. 

rite  pricing  formula  is  expected 
to  be  established  soon  as  a  rcsidt  of 
present  discussions.  decision  was 
promised  during  a  meeting  of  the 
RMA  and  the  OWMR  held  at  the 
White  House. 

.Set  production  will  sjK*edily  rise 
toward  normal  during  the  next 
three  months  as  a  result,  it  is  l)c- 
lieved. 

September  and  October  will 
probably  see  production  well  start¬ 
ed,  with  the  manufacture  of  table 
sets,  portables  and  consoles.  Esti¬ 
mates  as  to  the  number  of  sets  that 
will  lie  on  the  market  by  Christmas 
range  from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000. 

Manufacturers  report  that  the 
first  sets  will  largely  follow  the  de¬ 
sign  and  quality  of  the  sets  that 
were  last  available  prior  to  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  war.  rhese  sets  will  be 
devoted  principally  to  AM,  or 
standard  broadcasting,  rece])tion, 
but  some  will  have  fretjuency  mod¬ 
ulation  bands. 

Many  of  the  sets  to  be  produced 
this  year  are  expected  to  provide 
for  the  reception  of  fretpiency  mod- 
idation  on  the  new  wave  lengths  set 
aside  recently  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

Television  sets,  according  to 
manufacturers,  are  not  expected  to 
be  produced  this  year,  but  they  will 
probably  make  their  appearance  on 
the  market  during  1946. 

— Bond  Geddes, 

Executive  Vice  President, 
Radio  Manufacturers  Assn. 


SEWING  MACHINES 

►  We  hope  to  produce  and  ship 
limited  quantities  of  White  sewing 
machines  by  or  before  the  holiday 
selling  season.  Prices  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  until  more  specific  rul¬ 
ings  come  from  OPA. 

— L.  A.  Woolsey, 

White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

SEWING  THREADS 

►  -Although  the  requirements  of 
threads  and  yarns  for  government 
uses  in  recent  months  were  well 
over  one-half  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  mills  whose  goods 
we  distribute,  there  have  been  fair¬ 
ly  normal  supplies  of  staple  sewing 
threads  and  darning  cottons.  The 
most  acute  shortages  have  occurred 
in  cottons  for  art  needlework,  espe¬ 
cially  crochet. 

-As  reconversion  in  cotton  thread 
plants  is  comparatively  simple,  the 
change  from  government  produc¬ 
tion  to  civilian  production  has  al¬ 
ready  started,  but  since  it  takes  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  for  goods  to  complete 
the  cycle  from  cotton  spinning  to 
product  delivery,  the  probabilities 
are  that  popular  forms  of  crochet 
cotton  will  again  lie  available  in 
more  substantial  (piantities  later 
this  fall.  However,  as  our  principal 
art  goods  products  except  em¬ 
broidery  threads  are  still  being  al¬ 
located  to  all  prewar  customers,  our 
intention  is  to  continue  this  fair 
and  equitable  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  by  merely  increasing  the  quart¬ 
erly  allocation  percentages  then  in 
effect  to  the  extent  improved  sup¬ 
plies  permit.  In  the  past  these  per¬ 
centages  have  been  announced  just 
prior  to  each  quarterly  period,  but 
from  now  on  they  will  be  adjusted 
during  a  quarterly  period  where 
possible. 

With  reference  to  the  zippers 
which  formerly  had  a  national  dis¬ 
tribution  through  our  several  de¬ 
pots,  the  situation  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  inasmuch  as  The  Crown  Fast¬ 
ener  Corporation  was  exclusively 
on  government  work  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
Greatly  improved  zippers  for  civil¬ 
ian  use  have  been  designed  and  are 
going  into  production  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  date.  It  is  not  possible 
at  this  stage  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
when  distribution  will  be  resumed, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
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superior  features  of  the  new  zippers 
versus  prewar  production. 

— H.  Geardage, 

Spool  Cotton  Co. 

SILVERWARE 

►  'I'he  International  Silver  Co. 
started  its  reconversion  job  im- 
niediately  after  V-j  Day,  and  are 
presently  making  every  effort  to  get 
into  full  production. 

W'e  cast  and  roll  all  our  own 
metal,  and  make  all  our  own  cut¬ 
lery,  and  that  is  a  big  help  iti  the  job 
of  reconversion.  .\11  these  opera¬ 
tions  started  in  August  .  .  .  We 
sitould  start  to  deliver  1817  Rogers 
llros.  and  Holmes  &  Edwards  in 
.Sc'ptember  and  follow  up  with  al¬ 
most  monthly  shipments  to  all  deal¬ 
ers  who  formerly  were  on  our 
lM)oks.  Shipments  will  definitely  be 
on  a  (|uota  basis,  based  on  1941 
purchases. 

\Ve  will  deliver  \Vm.  Rogers  & 
Son  merchandise  starting  in  Nov¬ 
ember,  and  will  increase  our  tjuotas 
on  International  Sterling  flatware 
in  the  fourth  (|uarter  of  194.5.  By 
1946  we  shotild  be  on  our  way  to 
full  scale  production,  and  we  hope 
some  time  in  the  first  part  of  1946 
to  give  all  our  dealers  all  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  need  for  what  we 
know  is  a  huge  market. 

In  all  probability  our  merchan¬ 
dise  will  make  its  appearance  at 
March,  1942  prices,  or  very  near  to 
these.  We  are  not  interested  in 
raising  our  prices.  We  believe  we 
can  best  serve  our  economy  by  at¬ 
tracting  the  widest  market  with 
the  l)est  quality  merchandise,  at  the 
lowest  jxissible  price,  and  while  our 
costs  have  increased  appreciably,  we 
will  have  to  learn  how-  to  do  this 
profitably,  and  that  is  the  job  be¬ 
fore  us. 

— A.  L.  Zeitung, 
International  Silver  Co. 


On  Chicago’s  great  State  Street,  on  Euclid  Avenue  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  on  Woodward  Avenue  in  Detroit — as  in  every  other 
busy  fashion  center  throughout  the  country — HANDELOK 
Carry  Bags  are  chosen  as  the  nation’s  No.  1  merchandise  wrap. 


HANDELOKS  are  carried  with  complete  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment,  blend  with  the  smartest  of  costumes.  But  aside  from 
their  fashion  appeal  for  women  who  care  what  they  carry, 
they  create  a  favorable  "post-purchase"  impression — glamor¬ 
ize  the  feminine  finery  they  inclose,  and 
adequately  represent  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  stores  whose  names  they  bear.  / 


►  Retailers  have  been  inquiring  re¬ 
garding  the  prospects  of  additional 
cotton  cloth  now  that  so  many  gov¬ 
ernment  war  orders  have  been  can¬ 
celled.  The  subject  is  of  special 
interest  liecause  many  of  the  hard 
lines  will  not  be  available  in  real 
volume  until  some  time  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1946. 

W'ithin  a  week  of  the  Japanese 
surrender  we  moved,  so  far  as  cot¬ 
ton  te.xtiles  are  concerned,  from  an 
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area  ol  desperate  consumer  short¬ 
age  to  one  in  which  we  can  all 
breathe  a  bit  freer.  There  will  not 
be  as  many  goods  available  as  the 
trade  will  want,  and  there  cannot 
be  lor  some  time.  But  at  least  buy¬ 
ers  will  come  to  market  and  go 
home  with  some  merchandise  on 
order. 

I'he  WPB  has  estimated  that 
military  cutback  by  the  middle  of 
the  third  quarter  will  release  5(X),- 
000, (KK)  yards  of  cotton  gotnls  and  a 
substantial  amount  of  rayons. 

The  civilian  economy  should  in¬ 
herit  by  the  end  of  the  year  at  least 
another  aOO.OOO.tMM)  yards  of  cotton 
gtMKls  which  would  have  gone  to 
the  military. 

UNRRA  buying  has  tem|M)rari- 
ly  halted.  That  organization  lor 
an  undetermined  time  will  try  to 
cover  its  needs  on  made-up  cloth¬ 
ing.  hK)twear  and  yard  g<K>ds  Irom 
a  SOO  million  stock  accumulated  Ity 
the  Foreign  Economic  .Administra¬ 
tion  for  European  use  bv  .Armv  Re¬ 
lief. 

rhe  Quartermaster  has  some  sur- 
pltis  of  cotton  g(M>ds.  .According  to 


reliable  information  they  plan  to 
dispose  of  it  quickly,  so  as  to  Ik*  as 
helpful  as  jjossible  in  controlling 
any  tendency  toward  inflation. 
That’s  gtxKl  thinking.  The  quality 
of  all  the  .Army  gtxKls  is  excellent 
and  consumers  will  get  a  gotnl 
break. 

.Afanpower  has  Ikcii  a  most 
troublesome  problem  for  the  past 
two  aiula  half  years.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  released  war  workers  and  re¬ 
turning  servicemen  should  make  it 
possil)le  to  add  a  worthwhile  groiqj 
of  workers  starting  in  SeptemlK*r  or 
OctolK-r.  rherefore,  ^hf  chances  for 
increased  production  in  the  fourth 
cpiarter  adds  further  (omfort  to  tire 
overall  supply  picture. 

Of  course,  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  replenish  domestic  inventories  to 
a  satisfactory  point,  ll  has  been 
estimated  that  in  an  overall  was 
there  usually  is  a  nine  months’  jrro- 
duction  in  the  various  distributive 
and  manufacturing  channels  be¬ 
tween  .the  mills  and  the  coirsumers. 
r(Klay.  with  few  exceptions,  the 
storv  is  Iraie  Iroards.  so  even  after 


serving  the  tremendous  vacuum  ol 
consumer  needs,  industry  will  then 
have  the  job  of  filling  the  pipe 
lines.  It  is  probably  fair  to  qualify 
the  eventual  inventory  rejrlenish- 
ment  peritxl  of  nine  months  by  add¬ 
ing  that  some  splendid  merchants 
believe  the  heavy  weiglu  gtxnfs  may 
shorten  tfiat  period  somesvliat, 
while  the  lighter  weight  fabrics  will 
take  a  longer  time  to.  work  them¬ 
selves  Itack  into  a  normal  stock  situ¬ 
ation. 

— Donald  B.  Tansill, 

Pepperell  Mfg.  Co. 

TOYS 

►  .Materials  are  still  hard  to  pro¬ 
cure.  riie  receiving  of  all  types  for 
this  year’s  l)usiness  is  ati  unknown 
factor,  and  tiot  too  eticouraging. 
With  only  three  months  to  I'hanks- 
gi\ing,  prospects  are  very  slim  for 
much  production.  OP.A  pricing 
formula  and  19-12  ceiling  state¬ 
ments  will  j)rove  a  big  hindrance 
also. 

— .A.  C:.  Gilbert  Ck>. 


The  Smaller  Store’s  Public  Relations 

(Cotitiniied  from  page  52) 


.  .  .  you  said  you'd  give  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  your  manpower  shortage. 
Rand  McNally  Budget  Coupon 
Books  also  offer  a  safe  and  economi¬ 
cal  means  of  making  credit  avail¬ 
able  to  the  new  spending  groups. 

For  full  information,  write  to: 

RAND  McNAUY  A  COMPANY,  Dapt.  B-9S 

06  S.  dark  Stract,  Chicaao  S 

111  Eigfaik  Avaaua,  NawYork  City  11 

619  Miiaioa  Straat,  San  Fnndaco  S 

RAND  MCNALLY 

tUDorr  COUPON  books 


ers  were  most  generous  in  their 
praise,  both  of  the  t  arolers  for  their 
excellent  singing  and  of  the  store 
for  making  the  programs  jMissilile. 
The  .Scout  leaders  were  very  ap¬ 
preciative.  Ret|uests  were  made  for 
a  repetition  of  the  event  next  sea¬ 
son  and  it  seems  destined  to  become 
a  regidar  holiday  feature. 

“Such  an  event  appears  to  Ik* 
particularly  suitable  to  the  smaller 
stores  grtnip,  even  though  there 
may  Ik  only  one  Girl  Scout  tnxip 
in  the  community.  It  provides  ap¬ 
propriate  attraction  for  the  holi¬ 
days;  it  can  Ik  staged  with  little  or 
no  expense;  it  is  an  interesting  ex- 
pt*rience*  for  the  participants  and  a 
pleasure  and  inspiration  to  the  lis¬ 
teners;  it  brings  traffic  into  the 
store,  and  it  builds  good  will.” 

In  the  Fox  River  Valley  of  Illi¬ 
nois  is  a  store  which  prizes  and 
clings  to  the  reputation  of  being 
“old-fashioned.”  I’his  definition,  in 
the  mind  of  .A.  L.  Lincoln,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Sen- 
cenbaugh’s,  of  .Aurora,  Ill.,  means: 
“.A  store  your  grandmother  would 
like  to  go  shopping  in  and  one  that 


she  woidd  leave  with  a  smile  even 
if  she  did  not  make  a  purchase.” 

“W'hat  more  do  you  want  in 
business  today,”  he  continues,  “than 
ihe  gtxxl  will  of  your  trade?  Part 
of  our  store’s  78-year  reputation  is 
service-with-a-smile,  and  the  other 
part  is  jKrsonality  of  long  standing. 
.Some  of  our  employees  have  iKeii 
with  us  20,  30.  and  40  years,  and 
one  was  here  over  50  years.” 

.Sencenbaugh’s  iKlieves  in  adver¬ 
tising,  but  not  in  the  promotional 
type.  The  word  “sale”  is  never  used. 
The  five-story  store  has  no  electric 
sign  in  front  of  the  building  or  over 
the  front  entrance;  small  gold-let¬ 
tered  signs  are  used  on  the  win¬ 
dows  and  mtKiern  wooden  signs  in 
the  window  displays.  Merchandise 
displays  in  the  windows  are  delib 
erately  sparse,  carefully  arranged. 
Merchandise  display  within  the 
store  is  confined  to  groupings  in 
front  of  the  stairs  on  each  floor. 

Good  housekeeping  is  a  store 
fetish.  “The  customer  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  she  is  our  special 
guest,”  says  Mr.  Lincoln,  “and  that 
we  want  everything  in  the  store  to 
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THE  "radical”  merchant  who  first  put  clearly  marked 
price  tags  on  goods,  in  full  sight  of  all  customers,  used 
a  new  idea  which  soon  swept  the  country.  For  American 
retailers  are  keenly  progressive;  they  know  a  sound 
improvement  when  they  meet  it! 


THE  merchants  who  pioneered  in  establishing 
the  first  pooled  delivery  service,  proved  another 
history-making  aid  to  tetail  efficiency  and 


THE  retailers  who  issued  the  first  "Shopping  News” 
proved  again  that  fully  independent,  competitive 
merchants  may  cooperate  wisely  to  their  mutual 
advantage  and  profit. 


iiK-ft  with  her  approval. 

"  The  character  ol  our  merchan¬ 
dise  must  match  the  taste  of  our 
tusiomers,”  he  continues,  “and  that 
is  the  reason  we  carry  so  many  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brands— because 
they  are  backed  by  workmanship, 
(piality,  and  style. 

“Customers  are  always  welcome, 
or  must  1k'  made  to  feel  that  way. 
^■es,  we  do  not  always  come  up  to 
this  ideal  of  the  management,  but 
complaints  are  few  in  comparison 
to  the  congratulations  we  get  |>er- 
sonally  and  through  the  mails.” 

New  England  Leader 

John  W'ilson  &  C!o.,  of  Cireenlield, 
Mass.,  has  been  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  scene  since  1882,  when  it 
started  its  career  as  the  White 
brothers’  lioston  .Store.  It  is  owned 
tixlay  by  R.  Stanley  Reid,  and  so 
closely  interwoven  are  the  interests 
of  the  store  head,  the  employees, 
and  the  community,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  where  a  promotional  activity 
leaves  off  and  a  community  service 
l)egins. 

.\s  an  example,  R.  Stanley  Reid 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pio¬ 
neer  V'alley  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  its  president  lor  four  years.  Its 
publicity  was  handled  through  the 
store’s  sales  promotion  department. 
The  symphony  orchestra,  inciden¬ 
tally,  won  national  attention  and 
high  critical  praise. 

.Advocating  shorter  working  hours 
and  longer  weekends  for  employees, 
Wilson’s  pioneered  the  Saturday 
night  closing.  I'liis  vear  the  man¬ 
agement  advocated  Monday  closing. 

The  display  department’s  facili¬ 
ties  and  help  are  always  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  community  for  club 
and  church  activities,  hospital  fund 
raising,  and  various  community 
drives. 

Every  year  the  store  contributes 
generously  to  the  local  high  schfKtl’s 
student  loan  fund  and  to  its  fund 
'or  band  uniforms.  When  a  store 
event  is  coming  oil— such  as  the  re¬ 
cent  unveiling  of  a  new  store  front 
—the  high  school  band  is  on  hand. 
The  store’s  buyers  and  department 
heads  talk  to  the  school’s  vocation¬ 
al  guidance  classes  every  term. 

Like  so  many  other  smaller  vol¬ 
ume  stores,  \Vilson’s  became  the 
lo<al  point  of  local  \Var  liond 
drives.  It  has  sold  .S510.0(M)  in  Ronds 
to  tlate.  using  its  advertising,  radio 


WHEN  CHARGA-PLATE 

was  adopted  as  the  single  credit 
credential  for  the  customers  of 
seven  major  stores  in  Boston 
in  1934,  they  opened  a  new  era 
in  charge  account  merchandising. 
Charga-Plate  GROUPS  now  flourish 
in  major  cities  from  coast  to  coast, 
with  millions  of  customers 
of  leading  stores  enjoying  this 
modern  shopping  convenience. 


History  will  be  made  again  when  the  success  of  United  Chargacount 
Service  is  proved  in  the  first  American  city  to  adopt  this 
ultra-modern,  streamlined,  cost-reducing  improvement  in 
customer  service  and  credit  convenience! 

FARRINGTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

United  Chargacount  Service  Division 
Boston  30,  Massachusetts 
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progl-am,  and  windows  in  a  never- 
slackening  campaign. 

Radio  time  is  turned  ov;fr  ireely 
to  all  local  activities— the  women’s 
clubs,  the  tarm  extension  service, 
churches  and  social  welfare  projects. 

Sponsoring  baseball  games  or 
.planning  an  advertisement  for 
blood  donors:  mailing  silver  spoons 
to  new-born  babies  or  arranging 
for  employees  to  have  time  off  for 
home  nursing  courses:  exhibiting 
the  work  of  Deerfield  Valley  artists 
in  its  windows  or  lending  its  Santa 
Claus  around  for  school  and  church 
parties,  Wilson’s  makes  little  dis¬ 
tinction  between  community  activi¬ 
ties  and  store  promotion.  For  in 
this  typical  .\merican  community, 
they  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

*  •  * 

So  much  for  this  month’s  install¬ 
ment  in  the  story  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  between  the  smaller  store  and 
its  community.  Next  month  more. 

Parking  in  the 
Shopping  District 

{Continued  from  page  44) 

The  volume  of  auto  traffic  was  im^ 
pressive  and  the  “no  place  to  park” 
complaint  made  the  merchants 
acutely  conscious  of  lost  sales. 

Following  this  study  some  effort 
was  made  to  plan  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  especially  designed  for 
the  purpose.  Considerable  investi¬ 
gation  was  made  throughout  the 
country  to  learn  how  othel*  com¬ 
munities  were  meeting  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Discussion  was  had  with 
traffic  experts  and  finally  legislation 
was  drafted  and  a  bill  presented  to 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  to 
allow  the  creation  of  Parking 
.Yuthorities  to  build  and  operate 
sjjecial  structures  for  the  storage 
of  automobiles.  This  bill  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  January  194r  but  the  war 
had  begun,  use  of  cars  was  restrict¬ 
ed  and  the  w’holc  plan  was 
dropped. 

This  parking  problem  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  approached  from 
many  sides  and  an  answer  surely 
found:  but  “off-the-street”  parking 
seems  the  first  consideration.  Spe¬ 
cial,  entirely  new  types  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  construction  will  be 
evolved  and,  suddenly,  the  now 
serious  menace  to  retail  shopping 
centers  will  be  removed  and  we’ll 
move  ahead  with  large  strides. 


The  First  Month  of  Peace 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


5.  Control  expenses  so  that  costs 
of  distribution  are  kept  as  low 
as  possible  in  order  that  prices 
are  kept  at  levels  which  will  give 
the  best  possible  values  per  dol¬ 
lar. 

().  Urge  the  removal  of  all  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions  which  will 
hamper  production  and  distri¬ 
bution,  as  (|uickly  as  j)ossible. 
We  must  take  our  foot  off  the 
brakes  so  far  as  production  ami 
distribution  are  concerned  or 
unemployment  will  be  with  us 
for  a  long  time. 

Fhis  in  brief,  is  our  philosophy 
and  the  basis  of  our  operation. 

Ira  W.  Pyron, 

The  John  Gerber  Co.: 

►  There  are  a  nundter  of  contra- 
tlictory  forces  at  work  today  in  our 
economy.  In  our  immediate  future 
we  are  faced  with  a  sizable  army 
of  unemployed,  perhaps  reaching 
from  six  to  ten  million  people  by 
early  spring  of  next  year.  This,  of 
course,  will  cause  a  sizable  lowering 
of  our  national  annual  income.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  returning 
to  retail  shelves  large  quantities  ot 
merchandise  which  has  been  unob¬ 
tainable.  or  almost  unobtainable, 
during  the  past  few  years. 

The  consuming  public  needs  and 
wants  this  merchandise  and  is  going 
to  buy  it.  How  then,  if  we  have  un¬ 
employment,  and  lower  national 
income,  are  people  going  to  buy  the 
things  they  want  and  need  so  bad¬ 
ly?  To  my  way  of  thinking  this  is 
going  to  be  reasonably  easy. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our 
nation  have  the  people  as  a  whole 
accumulated  so  much  money.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics  which  I  have 
seen,  which  I  believe  are  based  on 
facts,  the  people  as  a  whole  have 
saved  much  more  than  they  wanted 
to  save  because  they  could  not  find 
goods  to  spend  it  on.  This  brings 
us  to  the  point  of  how  the  retail 
business  can  help  our  nation  in  its 
reconversion  problems  and  create 
postwar  jobs. 

Retail  stores  should  face  the 
future  with  confidence  by  buying 
goods  confidently  and  seeing  to  it 
that  they  are  sold  so  that  they  can 
buy  .more.  By  selling  more  and 


more  they  will  create  more  and 
more  jobs  in  the  manufacturing 
lield.  This  will  require  more  people 
in  their  own  businesses  to  sell 
more  goods,  and  more  people  to 
handle  the  service  end  of  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  the  interim— the  period  neces- 
sarv  for  the  free  and  full  How  ol 
these  new  goods  to  reach  the  shelves 
of  our  respective  stores- merchants 
should  sit  steady  in  the  boat  and  not 
tlo  anything  that  would  upset  our 
present  economy.  By  this  I  mean 
that  if  any  large  and  important 
store  anvwhcrc  steps  out  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  t)f  throwing  goods  overboard, 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  disast¬ 
rous. 


►  In  this  period  just  ahead  of  us 
when  we  don’t  know  exactly  what 
we  face  as  retailers  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  keep 
our  eyes  focused  on  the  period  just 
beyond  our  reconversion  and  to  set 
our  sights  high  for  that  time,  which 
will  really  tell  tvhat  the  economic 
future  of  the  country  is  to  be. 

I  think  retailers  are  good  enough 
merchants,  and  always  ha\e  been, 
to  get  through  this  immediate  peri¬ 
od  ahead  of  us  with  a  minimum  ol 
confusion  and  loss— not  that  there 
won’t  be  losses,  but  I  don’t  think 
that  they  will  be  catastrophic. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it 
was  important  for  retailers  to  sell 
merchandise,  it  is  right  now  while 
the  need  for  putting  people  back  to 
work  is  so  apparent.  I  hope  that 
there  is  no  spirit  of  defeatism 
among  us.  Whether  we.have  defla¬ 
tion  or  inflation,  this  much  we 
know— that  if  retailers  sell  merchan 
dise  and  buy  merchandise  more 
people  will  be  put  to  work.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  do  this  job. 

Delos  Walker, 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
American  Retail  Federation: 

►  Retailing  in  the  United  States 
has  the  promotional  skill,  creative 
merchandise  imagination  and  the 
service  consciousness  to  meet  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  that  will  more  than 
cover  its  own  postwar  job  commit- 


William  S.  Street, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.: 
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mcnts  and  substantially  add  to  the 
over-all  health  of  our  economy. 

If  hampering  restrictions  arising 
out  of  war  measures  are  removed 
with  rapidity,  retailing’s  contribu¬ 
tion  can  be  applied  with  still  great¬ 
er  effect.  Anything  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  high  national  employ¬ 
ment  is,  of  course,  detrimental  to 
the  distributive  trades,  and  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  interest  should  be  in  the 
(|uick  accomplishment  of  national 
and  local  programs  designed  to  ac¬ 
celerate  employment  within  the 
framework  of  American  concepts. 


Kentucky  Program 

(Coutintied  from  page  60) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  de¬ 
velopments  in  our  program  is  the 
support  received  from  radio.  W’c 
are  fortunate  in  having  in  Louis¬ 
ville  Radio  Station  WHAS,  a  50,- 
000  watt  station— the  highest  power 
permitted  to  any  station  in  this 
country.  Station  WHAS  h  a  s 
undertaken  a  veritable  crusade  in 
behalf  of  the  “Committee  for  Ken¬ 
tucky”.  It  has  developed  a  drama¬ 
tized  program  called  “\VAKE  UP 
KENTUCKY”,  for  which  the  sta¬ 
tion  supplies,  without  charge,  the 
15-minute  weekly  program,  the 
writing  talent  and  the  acting  tal¬ 
ent.  In  addition,  WHAS  makes 
nine  transcripts  of  each  broadcast, 
which  are  sent  out  every  week  to 
the  nine  other  radio  stations 
operating  in  Kentucky  outside  of 
Louisville. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  radio  has  undertak¬ 
en  the  type  of  crusade  that,  in  the 
past,  has  l>een  undertaken  by  pro¬ 
gressive  newspapers. 

'I'lie  response  so  far  has  been  be¬ 
yond  our  greatest  expectations.  To 
date,  52  organizations,  mostly 
state-wide,  with  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  about  325,000  people,  are 
active  members  of  the  “Committee 
for  Kentucky”.  ^Vhen  it  is  recalled 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Barkley  carried  Kentucky  by 
80,000  votes  and  this  was  consid- 
ere<!  an  excellent  majority,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  what  a  tremendous 
force  for  good  groups  totalling 
325,000  Kentuckians  can  be,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  have  but  one  ob¬ 
jective— the  improvement  of  their 
state. 


WE  CAN  TAKE  ON  THE  JOB 


ALVIN  T.  COA  I  F. 
President  and  Founder 


*In  all  well  regulated  business  or  industry 
it  is  neressarv  to  delegate  authority  in 
many  matters  of  consequence  simply  be¬ 
cause,  in  these  days,  top  imrtiagement  is 
concerned  largely  with  affairs  of  policy  as 
well  as  with  the  physical  property,  sales, 
inventories  and  problems  of  production. 

One  of  the  things  on  which  authority 
generally  must  Ire  delegated  is  business 
insurance.  It  is  fully  as  important  as  any 
of  the  other  activities  incident  to  the 
operation  of  retail  or  manufacturing  busi¬ 
nesses.  On  the  adequacy  of  their  insur¬ 
ance  irortfolios  may  depend  the  continued 
existence  of  such  concerns.  .\nd  the 
organization  and  supervision  of  adequate 
insurance  is  a  complicated  matter,  calling 
for  long  and  thorough  experience  as 
well  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  forms 
of  coverage. 


Now,  as  never  Irefore  perhaps,  the  service  of  The  Insurance  Audit  and  In¬ 
spection  Company  is  necessary  to  business.  With  it  you  keep  full  control 
of  your  insurance  through  our  specialized  staff  experience  of  more  than 
forty  years  with  hundreds  of  typical  clients.  This  experience  is  at  your  elbow. 

The  Insurance  Audit  and  Inspeciton  Company,  which  has  no  connection 
with  any  insurance  company  or  agency,  will  Ire  glad  to  send  a  trained  field 
representative  to  you  to  discuss  your  frusiness  insurance  with  you,  at  no  cost 
or  obligation.  Just  write  us  a  letter  making  the  request. 


INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION  COMPANY 

Founded  in  1901 

814  Htimc-MaHiir  BHlldiB9  Indiaaapolis  4,  ladioM 


ENDORSE  aeuCUSr 

at  tSe  Aomt  Umc 


WHNEY  ORDERS 
CHECKS  .  DRAFTS 
U.  S.  POSTAL  NOTES 
RECEIPTS 


;4uitom€Mc 


TRIP 


DATE 


COUNTER 


STACKER 


INKING 


Combine  the  operations!  Save  time  and  the  cost  of 
separate  handling.  The  new  Cummins  Automatic 
Electric  Endorser  completely  eliminates  hand  stamping. 


Cheek  Signerg  •  Endor$er$  •  Per/oratorg 


Cummins  Business  Machines 

BUSINESS  MACHINE  DIVISION 

fOOMiHLY  CO'MAI/NS  PfUfODArOP 

4740  RAVENSWOOD  AVENUE  CHICAGO  40  ILLINOIS 
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Re-Pricing  and  Re-Marking  Merchandise 


{Continued  from  page  46)  after  being  picked  up  by  our  deliv- 

,  •  u  .  c  trucks.  Ready-to-VV’ear  and 

to  keep  in  ijeriect  order  and  hourly  wage  gives  the  cost  of  re-  ,  - .  .  ,  ^ 

c  ■  ,  -  u  i  1  u  -  Intimate  Apparel  re-niarking  are 

in  for  repairs  when  these  pricing  the  number  of  units  she  is  ,  ”, 

•  j  /•  u-  u  •  j  u-  u  •  I  j  u  handled  in  rooms  adiacent  to  those 

luired  (in  which  case  she  assigned  which  is  also  noted  on  her  ,  J 

^  ^  two  stocks 

substitute  machine  tempo-  card.  „  ‘ '  ,  , 

u  1  1  I  .  Returns  from  the  exchange  tlesks 

The  hand-markers  are  kept  i  , 

,  ,  .  •  .  -.u  uu  Department  Location  are  gathered  hourly,  to  assure  an 

xked  cabinet  with  cubby-  /  .  ,  ,  r  .  '  .  , 

.T-,  ,>  r.  •  •  c  •  In  the  operation  we  have  been  even  now  of  work  to  the  Re-.Mark- 

The  Re-Pricing  .Supervisor  ,  m  i  •  /-  •  v  •  ,  , 

the  kev  Hand  o  -rated  describing  the  Re-Marking  Group  ing  nxinis.  New  tickets  are  made 

.  ^  is  established  in  three  centrally  lo-  from  the  information  contained  on 

g  machines  are  also  provid-  ,  r  , 

ch  the  Re-Pricers  mav  carry  Re-Markers  (1)  the  stub  of  the  price  tag  still 

.  .  ^  ^  handle  merchandise  returns  from  on  the  merchandise,  or  (2)  the 

icni  wnt*n  tnpsp  arp  npPQPQ.  *  ' 

,  customers  and  the  replacement  of  credit  slip,  or  (3)  a  Return  and 

«  in  large  operations,  a  ,  ...  ^  ^  ... 

1  cart  is  rovided  on  which  marking  tags  and  tags  E.xchange  Re-Marking  .Slip  hlled  in 

,  .  ^  ’  ,  required  bv  government  regula-  bv  the  merchandise  department  in 

marking  machines  and  sup-  .  ^  ,  r  . 

,  ,  tions.  the  absence  of  the  first  two  men- 

ay  move  .  General  Re-Marking  R<K)m  tinned. 


Marking  Tables  with  Movable  Extensions 

'HIS  is  not  written  with  the  The  width  of  4  feet  allows  a  marker 
intent  of  starting  again  that  to  work  on  one  side  of  the  table 
ess  controversy  between  advo-  while  merchandise  is  checked  on 
s  of  movable  and  of  stationary  the  other  side.  The  height  of  36 
ipment  in  marking  nxmis.  It  is  inches  from  the  Hinir  to  the  top  of 
belief  that  both  have  a  place,  the  table  was  determined  by  the 
or  our  own  set-up  we  found  height  of  our  movable  tables  which 
r  making  an  extensive  study  that  roll  underneath.  Having  the  tables 
would  best  be  served  by  using  roll  underneath  has  provided  a  stor- 
[t  types  of  tables.  With  this  in  age  space  for  equipment  not  in  use. 
d  we  designed  a  stationary  .\t  the  same  time  it  allows  the 
le  36  inches  high,  4  feet’  wide,  marker  to  load  the  movable  table 
8  feet  long.  The  length  was  with  merchandise  as  she  marks  it 
ided  on  as  more  easily  moved  if  by  drawing  the  movable  table  out 
desired  to  change  the  set-up.  from  under  the  stationary  table  as 

she  needs  more  table  space. 

I'he  used  be- 

comes 

require 

than  had  previously 

used. 

from  the 

f<x>t 

the  plywcxxl 

■  table  top  comes  onfv  to  the  edge 

of  the  metal  frame.  This  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  splintering  if  bumped  bv  roll¬ 
ing  equipmeni.  This  plywinxi  top 
is  edged  with  a  hardwiKnl  strip,  the 
center  ol  the  table  is  reinforced  bv  a 
center  angle  iron.  It  is  attached  to 
the  frame  bv  wcxxl  screws  entering 
from  underneath.  The  metal  frame 
is  welded  at  all  joints. 

— .Arthur  Salois. 
Recewing  Manager. 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr, 
Rochester,  S.  Y. 


This  photoffraph  shows  the  movable  tables  in  use.  Rolled  out  from  beneath 
the  stationary  table,  they  provide  extra  working  space  when  needed. 
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